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Jesus and the 
Woman of Samaria 


By Giovanni Battista 


Carracciolo 


(Neapolitan, d. 1636) 


N THIS FINE PICTURE 
owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Carracciolo has 
captured the spirit of the story of 
the Samaritan woman, which is told 
by John alone. Against a com- 
pletely dark background, two fig- 
ures, nearly life size, fill the picture. 
A glimpse of the well at the right 
and the heavy water jug in the arms 
of the woman are only accessories. 
Our entire attention is centered 
upon the two figures for it is 
through them that the artist tells 
his story. 

By a unique method of spot- 
lighting, our eyes are carried around 
the picture—faces, hands, feet. The 
hands, which sweep through the 
center, and the arm, acting almost 
like a pointer and framed in the 
diagonal flow of the woman’s man- 
tle, carry our eyes directly to the 
water jug where they finally come 
to rest. It is as though the artist 
would tell us that the secret of all 
that Jesus had to say to the woman 
was symbolized in that jug. 

Without knowing anything 
about the artist Carracciolo, one 
would immediately realize from 
looking at this picture that he had 
been greatly influenced by Caravag- 
gio, that Italian Baroque painter 
who introduced and developed the 
dramatic use of light and shade. 
The study of the work of another 
artist, Carracci, tempered and modi- 
fied his contact with Caravaggio so 
that his work has a dignified re- 
straint. The solid massive figures 
are illuminated to bring out vividly 
the compelling emotional theme of 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman, 
but the artist’s feeling for balance 
and the subdued colors of the orig- 
inal make it one harmonious whole. 


Carracciolo had unusual ability 
in painting beautiful feet. The foot 
of Christ is relaxed and at ease; the 
woman’s feet are tense, arrested in 
motion as she departs. No doubt the 
painter used an Italian peasant 
woman as his model in the manner 
of the times, but the undulating 
rhythm of her gown and mantle, 
the delicate decoration in her hair 
and her embroidered sandals give 
her an air of elegance and sophisti- 
cation. As she starts to lift her heavy 
water jug to her shoulders she 
turns back with thoughtful eyes to 
this stranger. Puzzled by his pene- 
tration of her life, she is impressed 
but disturbed by his talk of “the 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


water of life” and seems to find it 
hard to comprehend. 

The attitude of Jesus is one of 
teaching and interpretation, as 
though he were trying to break 
down her suspicion of him because 
of traditional prejudice. She was 
both woman and Samaritan. A man 
did not talk with a woman nor did 
Jews have converse with despised ) 
Samaritans. All this enmity is sub-_ 
tly absorbed in the artistry of fig- 
ures and color and the impression , 
of naturalness and depth of spiritual 
relationship are unmistakably con- 
veyed. Here art wonderfully be- 
comes Gospel. 

—FLORENCE TURVEREY REEVES 


esign for living 
A new kind of freedom from want 


By J. Carter Swaim* 


This is the first of a series of meditations by Profes- 
sor Swaim, based on the new Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. During 1947 Dr. 
Swaim gave part time service to the International 
Council of Religious Education as Educational Rep- 
resentative of this version, and spoke to groups 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


E WHO can purchase Bibles so inexpensively are 
seldom aware of the price that others have paid in 
human suffering and martyrdom that we might have the 
Book in our own tongue. The first complete English trans- 
lation made from the original languages was that of Wil- 
liam Tyndale, who was born about the time America was 
discovered. For his efforts to give the people the Bible, 
Tyndale was strangled, then burned at the stake. His last 
sixteen months were spent in prison. 


Letters from prisoners 


From that imprisonment a single letter has survived, ad- 
dressed to the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom: “| entreat your 
Lordship . . . that . . . you will request the Procurer to be 
kind enough to send me . . . a warm cap, for | suffer 
extremely from cold in the head, being afflicted with a 
perpetual catarrh, which is considerably increased in the 
cell. A warmer coat also . . . also a piece of cloth to patch 
my leggings . . . I wish also to have his permission to have 
a candle in the evenings, for it is wearisome to sit alone in 
the dark, but above all, I entreat that he may kindly permit 
me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Grammar, and He- 
brew Dictionary, that I may spend my time with that 
study.” 

This pathetic request is strikingly similar to II Timothy 
4:13: “When you come, bring the cloak that I left with 
Carpus at Troas, also the books, and above all the parch- 
ments.” Even though II Timothy received its present form 
later than Paul’s time, this seems definitely a Pauline 
reminiscence. He who created a large part of our New 
Testament was in prison. The first to translate his Greek 
epistles into English was also in prison—and in prison each 
of them wanted the same things: warm clothing, books, 
contact with friends. 


The authorized versions 

Tyndale’s work found a new incarnation in the trans- 
lation ef Miles Coverdale. Two years after Tyndale’s 
death, the third edition of Coverdale’s Bible bore on the 
title page: “Set forth wyth the Kynges moost gracious 
licence.” The work of Tyndale and Coverdale, slightly 


* Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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amended, eventually resulted in the publication of the 
“Bible of the largest volume,” or Great Bible. which has 
come to be known as the first authorized English version. 
The above quotation from II Timothy is from the fifth au- 
thorized English Bible, the Revised Standard Version. It is 
instructive to compare this with the same verse in the third 
authorized English Bible, the King James Version. 

Notice first the changing nature of the English language. 
The “cloke” of KJV is “cloak” in RSV. and that is an in- 
teresting insight into the development of our mother 
tongue. “Cloke” was originally “cloche.” a bell: it de- 
scribed a loose outer garment that slipped on over the head 
and was bell-shaped. “Cloak” is the accepted spelling 
today, and it is right that the Greek term should now be 
put into the language we understand. The spelling of many 
other words still in KJV has been discreetly altered without 
our knowing it: more was moe, chariot charet, month 
moneth, cripple creeple. The modernization of spelling, 
carried out surreptitiously by printers of KJV, has been 
done frankly and thoroughly in RSV. Grammatical forms, 
too, have been put into current idiom, so that we now read 
“when you come,” rather than “when thou comest.” 

The next difference has to do with italics. KJV has “with 
thee” and “but” that kind of type. RSV not only does not 
have those words but has no italics. A young man said that 
his church school teacher taught him that words in italics 
were the most important words and special attention ought 
to be paid to them! That is the accepted usage of our time, 
but in KJV italics were used for words not in the original 
but which translators thought were implied in the original. 
So far from being the most important words, then, they are 
words that may not belong in the Bible-at all! RSV shows 
that in this case the words inserted by KJV are wholly un- 
necessary. When such words are needed to convey the 
sense, RSV considers them an essential part’ of the trans- 
lation and does not italicize. It is important to note in this 
connection that some New Testament translations now use 
italics to indicate passages that are quoted from the Old 
Testament. 


The things that matter 


Now that the words of our text have been set in clearer 
light, consider their significance for every Christian worker 
at the beginning of a new year. Socrates in the market- 
place, gazing at the baubles upon which the Athenians spent 
their money, exclaimed: “There are so many things here 
that I don’t want!” A picture showed the worldly posses- 
sions left by Mahatma Gandhi at his death: a pair of san- 
dals, a pair of wooden shoes, a pair of spectacles, a bowl. a 
spoon, a watch, the three monkeys of Nikko. “Not much,” 
exclaimed one, “but enough.” It is said of John Wesley 
that when he died he left nothing except a few old silver 
spoons—and the Methodist Church! 

Paul and Tyndale wrote to their friends to bring them 
clothing and books—in prison they were in a position to see 
that nothing else mattered. Here is a new kind of freedom 
from want! What other things are there that are worth 
living for? A minimum of the necessaries to meet the needs 
of the body; books to delight the mind, enlarge the horizon, 
inform the conscience; friends who draw out our best and 
from whom we receive so much enrichment—what more 
can life hold for anyone than this? And what better ideal 


to set before us as we enter 1949? 


The story of summertime volunteer service projects 


Youth's alternative to futility — 


Are the young people in your 
church getting in on these signifi- 
cant service projects? Perhaps 
some of them can, next summer. 
It is not too soon to begin plan- 
Ning. 


OUNTING INTERNATIONAL 
TENSIONS, baffling domestic 
problems, and the spectre of the atomic 
bomb may have so unnerved many 
adults that they have all but lost faith 
in the future and the courage to tackle 
social problems. But for thousands of 
Christian young people, the new age 
is a challenge to greater constructive 
activity than ever before. The magni- 
tude of world problems may be beyond 
comprehension and the final outcome 
obscure, but there is no doubt about 
the need for creative action in a thou- 
sand situations of human need. 


What young people do 


A growing band of young people, 
more than 3,000 last summer, are vol- 
unteering six weeks to three months of 
the vacation period each year for 
work camps, caravans, community 
service units, institutional service units, 
overseas work projects and other 
forms of volunteer service. Many of 
these young people even pay their own 
expenses in order to work at jobs that 
need to be done. Usually the condi- 
tions of work are far from the comforts 
of the mountains or seashore where 


their friends are vacationing. Yet 
thousands of former volunteers will 
testify that a summer spent in one of 
these service projects has meant more 
to them than any other kind of vaca- 


* Executive Secretary of the Brethren 
Service Commission, Church of the Brethren, 
Elgin, Illinois. Chairman of the Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, administered 
through the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 

¥ Social Action Secretary, United Christian 
Youth Movement. 
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tion they could have enjoyed. 

Most of these projects are sponsored 
by church denominations or church re- 
lated service committees; but some of 
the international projects are organized 
by educational institutions or private 
groups. Each year the Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, a coopera- 
tive council of these sponsoring or- 
ganizations, issues Invest your Sum- 
mer,! a catalogue of projects planned, 
together with the names and addresses 
of agencies to which prospective volun- 
teers can write. A brief survey of this 
booklet gives. a good picture of the 
range and variety of projects offered. 


Work Camps. The best known form 
of summer service is the voluntary 
work camp. Young people pay their 
own expenses and go into an area of 
need to undertake a physical work 
project such as building a playground 
in a city slum community or painting 
school houses in a rural school district 
too poor to maintain adequate build- 
ings. Work campers live together co- 
operatively, worship together each day, 
work hard six or eight hours a day on 
a project, and learn about the prob- 
lems of the surrounding community 
through lectures, discussions, field 
trips, and “talking with the neighbors.” 
The combination of work, worship, 
study, and play brings a rich expe- 
rience of fellowship and _ spiritual 
growth to each member of the group, 
and leaves a lasting contribution to the 
community that is more than the phys- 
ical work project. 


Caravans. Many denominations now 


‘Invest Your Summer, 1949 is now being 
prepared and will be ready for mailing Feb- 
ruary 15, 1949. The price is 10c a copy with 
discounts for quantity orders. Write to The 
Commission on Youth Service Projects, 203 
N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


By W. Harold Row* 
With Robert Tesdell} 


sponsor summer caravans for youth 
volunteers who come together in train- 
ing centers at the beginning of the 
summer for a week of preparation and 
then go out in teams of four to six 
to travel among local churches. The 

team stays in each community one wee 

to help revitalize the local church youth 
program, direct recreation, teach in 
vacation Bible schools and give other 
needed community services. Then at 
the end of the summer the caravaners 
again come together in a round-up to 
share experiences and to discover _ 
in which they can use their newly de- 

veloped skills to serve their own com: 
munities. 


Community service units. The work 
of the community service unit is simi- 
lar to that of the caravan except that 
the group settles in’ one community for 
the whole summer and usually gives 
most of its time to teaching in vacation 
Bible schools and leading recreation. 
Most of these units work under the 
boards of home missions of their re- 
spective denominations. There -are also 
many openings for individual young 
people with leadership ability to go 
out under the Home Missions Council 
or a denominational board to work 
with migrants or a minority group, 
The resourcefulness of these young 


ai 
al 


people is taxed to the limit as they seek 
to serve the needs of many different 
groups with limited supplies and lim: 
ited time. 


Internship projects. There is a grow 
ing number of internship project 
which are set up to help young people 
learn more about major economie 
areas of American life through actua’ 
work on the job. The best knowm 
are the Student-in-Industry project: 
where young people get their own job: 
and learn industrial relations first! 
hand by working on the productiow 
line. The group lives together and hold 
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full program of discussions on wages 
nd hours, union security, bargaining 
ights, and other issues much discussed 
n the newspapers. 

Students-in-Cooperatives get jobs in 
he cooperative movement. Earnings 
re usually pooled and savings divided 
mong the members at the end of the 
ummer. Students-in-Agriculture study 
‘ural problems by working in the fields 
luring the day and joining in discus- 
ions with community leaders in their 
-vening educational sessions. One or- 
ranization holds a political intern- 
hip project in which young people get 
sovernment jobs in Washington and 
neet with government leaders to dis- 
‘uss politics in Christian terms. 


Institutional Service Units. One of 
he most interesting and valuable forms 
f youth service has grown out of the 
war-time experience of conscientious 
»bjectors in mental hospitals and re- 
formatories. Young people in Institu- 
ional Service Units get regular jobs 
as attendants and seek to apply their 
Jhristian training and human under- 
tanding in their work with inmates. A 
‘reat deal of improvement has already 
‘ome about in the treatment of these 
‘forgotten people” because of the fresh 
nsight of youth volunteers. 


Overseas relief. For those young peo- 
dle concerned about overseas relief and 
reconstruction, opportunities are given 
for work in relief collection centers in 
this country or in overseas work proj- 
ects. Volunteers going to Europe pay 
their own expenses, which range from 
$500 to $800, and work along with Eu- 
ropean young people to construct youth 
centers, recondition barracks for refu- 
gee families, and undertake other con- 
struction activities. 


Why they do if 


youth volunteers are described in these 
paragraphs taken from last summer’s 
edition of Invest Your Summer: 


“Today’s young people face a challenging 
world of fast-moving events and of multiplied 
dangers and opportunities. It is a baffling 
world caught between dark fears of catas- 
trophe and bright visions of the new world 
that is possible if men can learn the art of 
living together. Under the pressure of this 
challenge the conviction is growing among 
thousands of Christian young people that 
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The concerns and convictions of. 


In a workcamp held in 
Chicago, young people 


help a_ family living 


in a slum to clean and 


redecorate their home. 


American Friends 
Service Committee 


their religious faith, when put te work, has 
within it powerful resources for remaking 
society and building the foundations for a 
sane and peaceful world. A more sacrificial 
kind of Christian service is called for, and 
new creative approaches must be found for 
meeting the individual and social problems 
of the machine age. y 


“The projects described in this booklet 
offer no magic key to the solution of these 
problems, nor do they set forth an organized 
pattern for a new world. They do, however, 
open channels for the constructive invest- 
ment of time, thought, and hard labor at 
some of the points where Christian work is 
most needed and where groups of short- 
term volunteers can be of greatest value. 
They also promise to stretch the mind and 
imagination of the volunteer so that he not 
only comes to a broader understanding of 
people and problems, but begins to think 
more intelligently and creatively about the 
situations he encounters and the part he 
will play in the future as a Christian.” 

One important reason why youth 
volunteers can look forward to the fu- 
ture with faith is that they are able to 
see concrete accomplishments: a newly 
created playground for children who 
need play space, a youth group in a 


. small church on its toes again because 


of the visit of a caravan team, the light 


in the eyes. of children hungry for 
friendship, the slow recovery of mental 
patients in response to Christian treat- 
ment. : 

These young people have concerns 
about world problems and like to talk 
about the issues of world government, 
disarmament, and the like. But rather 
than put all their efforts into worrying 
about the large, over-all problems, they 
like to tackle a job within reach and 
see it through to completion. As G. K. 
Chesterton has said, “Nothing is real 
until it is local.” An overseas work 
camp may not clear away the war 
clouds, but perhaps the ultimate issues 
of war and peace are more intimately 
bound up with what is happening in 
thousands of communities over the 
world than with the deliberations of 
the diplomats. 


What it means to them 


Perhaps the major value of youth 
service projects is to be seen in what 
happens to the volunteers themselves. 
Through Sunday school, Sunday even- 
ing discussion meetings, and summer 
conferences a young person has had a 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Youth Week ina 


whole community 


By Charles E. Pieratt* 


HEY SAID it couldn’t be done. It never had been, and 

probably it was not wise to try to get all the churches 
united on a Youth Week program. Why not leave it up to 
individual participation? But the twenty-six young people 
of Mt. Sterling, representing its seven churches, were not 
impressed with the difficulties in the way and insisted on a 
community-wide program. This was in the fall of 1947, 
when they were planning for the Youth Week observance 
to be held in January 1948. 

They presented their program to the Ministerial, Associa- 
tion and got its approval and cooperation. The city school 
was asked to cooperate, and agreed. The Hi-Y and Y-Teen 
Clubs shared in the plans. The leaders of these and similar 
groups were much interested in seeing the young people’s 
plans succeed. Here was an opportunity for the boys and 
girls to show the citizens of their community that it was 
possible to work together, have fellowship together and 
worship together. 


Youth Week, 1948 


On the first Sunday of Youth Week the minister of each 
denomination presented a worship service for the young 
people of his congregation, using the theme “Jesus Christ 
Is Lord of My Life.” Messages on the significance of the 
Week were given by young people; youth choirs sang; 
young men ushered and assisted in the worship services. 

On Monday night, wading through a deep snow, 129 
young people trudged eagerly to the Church of God for the 
first course of a progressive dinner. Other courses were 
served at the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist and Christian 
Churches and at the Catholic Rectory. The Nazarene 
Church helped serve the main course at the Presbyterian 
Church. A fellowship hour, ending with a friendship circle, 
climaxed a successful evening. 

The High-Y and Y-Teen Clubs of the public school 
arranged a vacant room of the school into a Prayer Room 
and erected in it a worship center. Permission was given 
by the school authorities for its use during the day. In a 
series of noon-day services various professional men and 
women spoke on their professions and how they applied 
Christian principles to their own work. These meetings 
were well attended by the students. The Prayer Room 
was available at certain hours for private prayer and 
meditation. 

A Cathedral film, “Thy Will. Be Done,” was shown at 
the regular student assembly hour on Wednesday. This 
contribution was made possible through the local Minis- 
terial Association. 

On Friday night there was Open House at the community 


*State Youth Director, Christian Churches of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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youth center. This followed a basketball game betw 
traditional rivals and the young people of the visitin 
school were special guests. 

On Friday noon there was a meal of “feeding the unsee 
guest.” Many young people, sacrificing their noon lune 
gave $30. to a European relief fund. 7 

The second Sunday was Interdenominational Sunday 
and all the young people met at the Baptist Church. Vario 
groups were in charge of worship, service and fellowship 
The speaker was a seventeen-year-old college student wh 
brought a message of challenge and inspiration to all. 


The spirit of cooperation continues 


The response to the cooperative Youth Week progr 
was most encouraging and gave the young people assuran 
that it was possible to do those things that lead to a bette 
understanding among all people. They decided that th 
wanted to make the next year’s program “bigger an 
better.” 

The enthusiasm of this group continued throughout the 
year. They have had regular Monday meetings in one of 
the local churches and share fellowship and worship serv - 
ices together. Plans are being made to share as a group im 
emphasizing the World Day of Prayer, Easter, and Chris- 
tian Family Week. Summer outings are also being planned, 


Youth Week, 1949 J 


The program for Youth Week 1949 is going to 
“bigger and better” than that of 1948. Already the repre: 
sentative young people of the churches have outlined thy 
program they wish to follow. The ministers have approv 
the plans and the school is again cooperating. Specia 
assignments have been made. The Baptists will be respor)’ 
sible for putting up posters at the school and around th»! 
community. Various clubs and youth groups will prepar» 
window displays in the business section, on the theme of 
Festival of Nations. The Spanish Club ‘will have a window 
exhibit on Spain; the Latin Club, on Italy; the Journalisry 
Club will have a display of Bibles; the Pep Club will tak/ 
Japan or Russia; and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts wil 
take other countries. 

In the school, rather than having the noon-day services 
there will be programs broadcast over the public speakin/ 
system to the various rooms during fifteen minutes of ay 
afternoon class. These will be worship services with mes 
sages by the ministers of the city relating to the theme «* 
Youth Week. 

The Progressive Dinner is to become a tradition and thy 
churches are again sharing in the plans for the course! 
to be served in their churches. The planning of this dinne 
was given to the Hi-Y and Y-Teen Clubs. | 

Once more the first Sunday will be Denominational ar 
the second Interdenominational. At the latter service thy 
theme will be world brotherhood and the city Choral Clu 
will furnish the special music. There are a number « 
families from other countries living in the city and the: 
are to be invited to attend and sit in a reserved sectioy 

Youth Week has accomplished its purpose in establishirs 
cooperation among interdenominational groups. T 
young people of ‘bs community have caught the spirit 
what “Living for Christ” really means—a willingness % 
share, to cooperate and to live as one. What the yours 
people of Mt. Sterling did can be done in other communiti 
where there is a atoun with equal determination. 
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N UPSTATE NEW YORK, between the Catskills’ and 
the Hudson, lies the village of Greenville. Around 
sreenville gather some ten small rural communities con- 
aining more than ten small Protestant congregations. 
}Jne evening every two months, in one of these churches 
ou will find a handful of lay people and ministers, meet- 
ng to consider together the business of their “Greenville 
ea Council of Religious Education.” 
Behind this council of rural churches lies an interesting 
tory. For ten years it has grown and struggled and 
tvorked to make come alive in specific ways its general 
intention to be the “effective agency of the church forces 
Within the area for the accomplishment of their whole 
Jask.” Newcomers, such as my husband and myself, are 
reatly impressed—not because this cooperative group is 
Any paragon of all progressive virtues, but simply be- 
ause in all its imperfection, it is still a bloom of rare 
eauty in the barren fields of uncooperative, backward, 
4ural church. individualism. 
We are particularly impressed, as others may be, by 


first, its continuance despite real differences of opinion; 
4econd, the part lay-leadership has played; and third, the 
Hpecific projects it has undertaken toward community 
‘hristian education. 

There has been no lack of those deep denominational, 
jectional, and local church differences which flourish so 
vell in the rural field, and which are often so deadly to 
fooperation. All that has been done, has been done along 
With these differences, and in spite of them. Perhaps be- 


parentage of no particular affiliation. It has been brought 
4p quite apart from the supervision of any interdenomina- 
fional body. With all its drawbacks, this has made possible 


hurches and individuals with unlike principles of faith 
hnd action. Temporary affiliations have been possible and 
ery helpful. For example, the State Council’s religious 
ducation expert has come to advise on the vacation school, 
the International Council of Religious Education has been 
}onsulted in regard to leadership training, and the help of 
1n independent Bible School has been sought for weekday 
chool teachers and materials. 

Lay interest and leadership have from the beginning 
ipheld and guided the work of the group. Two lay people 


nd some five lay members-at-large are added by vote of 
the Council. For the last five years the president has been 
h lay person. Laiety and clergy have worked together, not 


bfort of these few is an inspiration indeed. 
In the specific projects of community education there 


4 *Rey. Mrs, Arthur Higgins, co-pastor, Baptist churches of 
South Westerlo and Medway, New York. 


jhe continuance of at least a slight fellowship between ~ 


Ten rural churches work together | 


Through an area council of religious education 


By Anne Hall Higgins * 


may appear nothing startling or new. Again, there has 
been no complete perfection according to highest stand- 
ards of Christian education. Yet the comparative effective- 
ness and success have surely been far beyond what the 
single churches could, or would, by themselves achieve. 


Weekday school 


Since it began, the Council has spent most of its time 
in discussing, and much effort in building, a program of 
weekday work for the pupils of the Greenville Central 
School. As in many other areas, the work began in a sep- 
arate building, with few pupils, little time, and with the 
ministers doing most of the teaching. Steady progress 
has been made until most of the lower and some of the 
upper grade Protestant pupils have been receiving weekly 
a full period of religious training in the school building 
itself. More “weekday headaches” have appeared this fall 
for the long suffering Council members. As yet we have 
not decided what alternative to take regarding the housing 
of the work. Whatever happens, this particular project is 
the Council’s first and largest, and the one which has 
justified its existence in the past. 


Mass meetings 


Of more recent and original creation is the institution 
of a series of monthly Sunday evening union services. 
Many of us feel that these “mass meetings,” begun three 
years ago “in order that we may promote a better religious 
understanding and meet the post-war conditions in our 
communities,” have been of very special and unquestion- 
able benefit. Not that crowds have poured into the different 
churches each month, eager to listen and to learn! Yet 
fifty to five hundred have come quietly ready to worship 
together, willing to listen, and at least more able to learn 
than if there had been no Council, no “mass meetings,” and 
only a chair by the Sunday evening radio at home. 

So far the choice of speakers has been excellently made 
by the Council committee for this purpose. It has reached 
out in all directions to find speakers both lay and clerical, 
of local and national fame, and of all viewpoints on the 
belief and action of our Christian faith. We have had min- 
isters and missionaries, pacifists and chaplains, a Lutheran 
relief worker from Finland, the Baptist director of the 
area heifer-project, a lay judge from the Reformed Church, 
a Negro minister, a Jewish progressive educator, a drama 
critic from the New York Times, and the state secretary of 
agriculture—to name a few. In rural villages where think- 
ing is honest but not often original or imaginative, where 
“experience” is real but not varied, and where faith is 
deep but not always tolerant and sensitive, it is good to 
know that even a few church adults are willing to listen 
together, to accept or to reject, an idea which may be new. 


Leadership training 


For the last two years small beginnings have been made 
toward teacher-training. How disheartening it has been 
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to begin the leadership training school on Monday nights 
after. Easter with only twenty or so already overworked 
students, and with a group of minister-teachers who may 
or may not feel a worthy responsibility toward their job! 
And yet how very heartening it has also been to find even 
these few pupils attending faithfully as the Mondays go on, 
and expressing at the end their great satisfaction at having 
had these hours of leadership training! Rural Sunday 
schools do seem to have a hundred counts against them. 
All the more do they surely need the germ of teacher 
training planted in their midst as has beet done here by 
the Council. 


Vacation school 


Our churches for the most part have been unable to hold 
adequate vacation church schools by themselves. In the 
last two summers they have done a worthwhile job to- 
gether. Three community buildings in Greenville have 
provided excellent space for the one hundred and fifty 
children who have come. Parents, teachers, and ministers 
have brought the children in from outlying homes. Money 
has been asked and given from each church to meet ex- 
penses of the school. The program has been completely 
eraded, and real interest has been shown by the children 
in all parts of the work, including the goats-for-relief, the 
offering for the Navajos, and so on. 

We are more lucky than many city churches which have 
found that the playground and settlement programs are 
causing their own church vacation schools to dwindle 


We hear, we see, we give 


A series of programs for juniors inspire missionary giving 


OR MANY YEARS there has been a special offering 

for others each Sunday in the junior department of 
our church. Many specific missionary projects have been 
used to make these offerings more meaningful. The pro- 
grams for the year 1946-1947 show how we went about it 
that year. 

We knew that people of all ages like to see as well as 
to hear, and that a combination of these appeals is most 
effective. What we tried to do was to use both audio and 
visual appeals and to add to these an emotional impact. 
Our World Mission Crusade provided us motivation for 
mission study for all ages, and we found good denomina- 
tional materials which made the use of new projects much 
easier than it had been in the past. 

The department has an opening service of thirty minutes 
which combines fellowship, discussion and worship. As the 
children in this group are from nine to twelve, we used 
simple themes, “sharing” being the basic concept. The main 
ideas developed were: the blessings to those who shared 


*Chairman of Board of Christian Education, First Baptist Church, 
Sacramento, California. Principal of E] Dorado School, Sacramento. 
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away. We are less lucky than the open country churche: 
where children seem to put heart and soul into such 
vacation opportunity as a “Bible school.” Here, unde: 
the guiding sponsorship of the Council, we are in a mid 
type situation with a real future. Many more pupils could 
come, many more lay people must be found to teach, and 
there will be more careful, meaningful programs for the 
summers ahead. 


Youth rallies 


Our February Sunday afternoon youth rallies have been 
well attended and are worthwhile attempts to meet the 
youth needs of our area. Beyond these, we have made 
survey of the activities already provided by the full schoo 
basketball, 4-H, and local church programs. In additio 
to all these there seems to be little that the Council can 
do. Yet we have no-strong tie to boast about between the 
teen- agers and most of our churches. This is one of is F 
great “unsolvables” remaining with us. 

And so, in all these projects and concerns, these dedi-_ 
cated rural churchmen have done much, and know they 
still have much to do. To imagine Greenville without the 
Council is to know the tremendous worth of all the work, | 
the worry, and the “hanging on” despite all odds. Now 
we would warmly welcome reports of the successes and 
methods of other rural “councils of religious education.” 
Perhaps our experience will suggest to other areas the ' 
great benefit to be derived from some such quite imperfect,” 
but at least forward-moving cooperation. 


By F. B. Smith*® 


. what they have; the benefits to those who received. 
In the first program the group, both teachers and pupils” 
took part in a conversation in which we agreed that w 


tion and decided that there were people who needed food) 
clothing and shelter as well as spiritual food. We them 
considered what we might do, naturally deciding to shar | 

by sending our offerings to certain places where we though? ; 
the need was greatest. Various suggestions were made ane | 
it was decided to have “Wheels for India” as our firs*!! 
project. This was an adaptation of the mission themy 

“Wheels for Christ.” ¥ \ 


We think about wheels 


Four Sundays were devoted to this project, taking ul 
four kinds of “Wheels for India.” First were the wheels ¢»'! 
“Veep” that carried an Indian child to a Christian doctomr 
Second were the wheels of an automobile that carried th) 
missionaries to the villages to tell the Jesus story. Thir 
was the wheel that a Christian engineer installed so thay’ 
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ater might be lifted to thirsty fields that could not be 
ached by hand labor. Fourth were the wheels of an 
)nbulance that carried doctors and nurses into the villages 
» heal the sick. Stories about these activities were written 
ty the superintendent and told by a talented girl in one of 
ie classes. 

_ After each story, before taking the offering, there was a 
Yiscussion period. Some interesting things were brought 
ut by the children. One youngster suggested that we could 
end “consecrated wheels.” At first this was misunderstood, 
ut after many ideas were presented it was decided that 
yachinery or crops or clothing, in fact many things, could 
e “consecrated” if they helped people to know Jesus better. 

To make our offerings visible we made a large wheel of 
olored paper and attached it to a sheet of tag board. Each 
ime given was represented by a small disk attached to the 
vokes or the rim of, the wheel. How well this succeeded 
‘nay be understood when we say that we had to add an extra 
ow of disks around the wheel because the twenty dollars 
1 dimes necessary to cover the wheel had grown to 
venty-six dollars. 

We decided to go along the Burma Road for our next 
roject. Our material was adapted from Burma Surgeon 
tnd The Burma Surgeon Returns. The stories were about 
ue way the people of Burma had kept alive their beliefs 
nd their organizations during the recent world war. The 
Sut-out “jeep” that measured our offerings went along the 
“istoric road from China into Burma, pictured on the wall. 
he goal was twenty-five dollars; money raised was thirty- 
ve dollars. 


———__ 


We build a home and furnish a room 


Our next project was a “home for David.” David was 
he name of the son of Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, missionaries 
n the Philippines supported by our church. The Forbes 
amily had visited us several times and David had been in 
the department. A picture of a church was drawn and cut 
wnto. sections and the sections turned toward the wall. As 
imes were contributed, the sections of the picture were 
rned outward. Instead of the thirty-five dollars planned, 
orty-two were raised. 

Following this we furnished a room for the Chung Mei 
1omte for Chinese Boys at Berkeley, California. As Berkeley 
s only about seventy-five miles from Sacramento, two of 
he Chung Mei boys came to tell us about their home. As 
isual, our quota was over-subscribed. 

The last project of the year was raising funds to send 
nder-privileged children to a summer camp. This also was 
uccessful. 


hat made the programs succeed? 


There had to be careful planning for these programs. 
irst, the teachers had to be informed of the plans for the 
pening sessions. This was done in the monthly depart- 
nental meeting. Second, children had to feel as.if it were 
heir program, so each class sponsored one of the projects. 
his meant participation in the opening program. Some- 
imes children offered a special prayer for the success of 
heir particular undertaking. Others counted the money 
or moved the “jeep” along the Burma Road when that 
yroject was under way. 

The programs about the Philippines were outstanding. 
[he superintendent had written a story in seven chapters 
bout a Filipino boy, “Juan Mueda.” Juan discovered that 
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one Japanese soldier was different from the others who 
came into his village during the war; this soldier was kind. 
Finally Juan found out the reason—the soldier was a 
Christian. Juan decided to try to find out how he might 
learn the way of kindness, as he called the Christian Way. 
During this series the children lost some of their antipathy 
toward the Japanese. 

For the Scripture passages we used those that we had 
planned to have the children learn during their time in 
the junior department: Psalm 100, Psalm 23, the Beatitudes, 
and others. 

The following “musts” were observed in developing these 
programs: they must be meticulously planned; they must 
be accurately timed; there must be a variety of program 
elements, since the span of interest for juniors is short; 
they must have a strong emotional appeal; and they must 
fit into our denominational program of Christian education. 

The teachers evaluated these programs and concluded 
that they had been interesting, informational and worship- 
ful. They decided that unity and continuity are as neces- 
sary in the opening programs as in the lesson periods that 
follow. And they also decided that juniors need and enjoy 
a period of joint sharing in service projects as well as 
training in the right sort of worship habits. 


How to Use This Issue 
of the International Journal 


Enrich your Sunday school teachers’ meeting’ 


A discussion of Mr. Kalas’ article on page 12 will help 
your teachers realize their responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for winning boys and girls to Christ. 

Dr. Swaim’s article on page 3 would make a stimulating 
meditation for the devotional period. ; 


Prepare for-the Observance of Brotherhood Month 
(February) and Race Relations Sunday (February 11) 
Mr. Bishop’s article, “Good Will Is Our Business,” page 
14 gives good program and action suggestions. 
The article “Adventure in Understanding,” page 10, 
could be reported to the Youth Fellowship. 
The departmental worship resources, pages 22-29 bring 
out this idea. 


Urge teachers to read— 

Kindergarten and Primary teachers, “Parents Are Inter- 
ested,” page 18. 

Junior teachers: “We Hear, We See, We Give,” page 8 
and “Do You Use a Blackboard?” page 19. 

Youth leaders: “Youth’s Alternative to Futility,” page 
4, “Youth Week in a Whole Community,” page 6, 
“Adventure in Understanding,” page 10. 


Look ahead to Easter 
See the Easter play on page 20. 


Plan to train your teachers for vacation schools 


See how it was done in one community, as described 
on page 16. 


Adventure in understanding 


A youth experiment in interfaith relations 


ONE OF US knew quite what was going to happen 

when last spring a group of youth leaders, Jewish 
and Protestant, laid plans for a six-day Interfaith Seminar 
for midwestern young people. “All of us had participated 
in interfaith meetings of different kinds, but usually 
religious differences had been submerged in favor of 
some common bond of unity such as our American citi- 
zenship. Often the sharing of religious customs and 
ceremonies had been primarily on an intercultural level. 
This time we decided on a religious conference; not one 
in which we would seek inspiration in a religious approach 
both could agree on, but one that would give full and rich 
expression of both faiths in an experience of mutual 
sharing. Sponsorship was to be carried jointly by the 
United Christian Youth Movement and the Department 
of Interreligious Cooperation of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. 

The conference was held in July at Camp Tipiwakan 
on Lake Minnetonka near Minneapolis. As might be ex- 
pected, the camp atmosphere, the swimming, boating and 
folk games were unifying factors from the start. Marilyn 
Wintroub from Temple B’nai Israel in Omaha; Beverly 
Burch, a Disciple girl from Jowa; Gene Jacobs, a Jewish 
student from the University of Chicago; Doug Fox, a 
Congregationalist from Excelsior, Minnesota; Marjorie 
Stiggers from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
in Akron, Ohio, and about forty others in the seminar 
were soon as Closely knit together as if they were in a 
typical denominational summer conference. 


We study together 


But the young people also had more serious business to 
undertake, and entered into a heavy schedule of seminars 
with the same vigor as in recreation. For an hour and 
fifteen minutes each morning Rabbi Irving J. Rosenbaum, 
National Director of the Department of Interreligious 
Cooperation of the ADL, led the group to an understand- 
ing of Jewish ritual and liturgy, and gave valuable insight 
into the Jewish wisdom of the ages. Demonstrations of 
the use of religious objects and explanation. of the dietary 
laws invested them with much deeper meaning than the 
Christians in the group had ever before understood. 
Similarly the seminars on Christian history and faith, led 
by Professor Hugo Thompson of Macalester College, gave 
to Jewish young people new appreciation for a religion 
which in the past had often represented to them only 
bigotry and oppression. 

After recreation and swimming each afternoon, the 
group again came together in discussion groups on com- 
munity ‘problems in inter-group relations. Case studies in 
prejudice and discrimination were used as the basis for 
discussion. In the course of the week, each group took 
a realistic look at the problems of housing, employment, 


* Social Action Secretary, United Christian Youth Movement, 
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By Robert Tesdell * 


and educational opportunities for racial-.and religious 
minorities. 


We worship together 


In many ways the worship life of the conference was 
even more significant than the study and discussions. At 
times, worship was a unifying experience, and at others 
it made us sharply conscious of differences, but always 
we grew in understanding. Each morning at the opening 
of morning watch period the group sang “A Mighty Fort- 
ress Is Our God” and the Hebrew “Yigdal”; and then 
spread out over the camp grounds for individual medita- 
tion. During this period some of the Jewish young men 
went to their rooms to put on their phylacteries and prayer 
shawls for their regular morning prayers. 

Each evening we had a vesper service planned by the 
worship committee under the guidance of Rabbi Joseph 
Wiesenberg of the ADL and Jean Alexander of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. Usually these followed the 
pattern familiar to our Christian young people in summer 
conferences, but were built on scriptures and prayers in 
which the whole group could unite. One evening, however, 
the Christian young people observed a communion service, 
with the Jewish group present. This service was planned 
carefully to be as representative as possible of our Chris- 
tian denominations, and proved to be a deeply moving 
experience for everyone present. Another evening, the 
whole group observed the Jewish Seder service, or Pass- 
over supper. In some aspects this service was familiar to 
our Christian group from the story of the Exodus, but in 
other ways was an eye-opening experience,, giving new 
insight into the nature of the Jewish faith and the relation- 
ship between the Jew, his community, and his God. 
We gain new understandings 

The first result of the conference for all who participated! 
was a clearing away of misconceptions and those lurking 
suspicions and fears which are so often at the root of 
prejudice. To Protestants, the Jewish ritual and liturgy 
often seem extremely formalistic. Even when the readings 
of the cantor are recognized as beautiful and powerfu’ 
music, the Hebrew words and strange form of worship 
make Jewish worship appear on the surface as a ques) 
for salvation through religious practices. The condemnay 
tions of Amos against excessive ritualism and Jesus: 
denunciation of the Pharisees of his own time, may mak» 
the modern Christian feel that the Jews of our day ary 
more ritualistic than religious, particularly if the observe’ 
does not understand what is going on. For our youn 
people, however, the experience of living with Jewish 
youth, participating in Jewish services, and coming ty 
understand some of the history of the Jewish communit ¥ 
since New Testament times, brought a new awareness o& 
the spiritual genius of a people who developed the religio ? 
of monotheism and built the spiritual background ovr 
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jof which Jesus and the early church came into the world. 
| Similarly, the Jewish young people came to a broader 
understanding of the Christian Church. Oddly enough, 
many of them had never distinguished very clearly between 
the Catholic and Protestant faiths, and had only hazy 
ideas of the variations in Protestant religious outlook. More 
important than the clarification of church history, however, 
was a new picture of the figure of Jesus Christ and of the 
Cross. In the course of the discussions, a member told of 
a friend whose grandmother in Poland had watched her 
husband being beaten to death by a priest leading a mob 
and wielding a metal cross. Centuries of that kind of 
experience are not easy to forget, but the Cross as a symbol 
of self-sacrificing love was powerfully presented by Dr. 
Thompson in his lecture on the meaning of the passion 
week. The Cross also became very real to Christians and 
Jews alike in the communion service. For our Christian 
young people who had come up through the Sunday 
school, the figure of Jesus and the stories of his life had 
become so familiar that many had ceased to feel their 
real power until they had this experience of seeing them 
again through the eyes of people to whom they were new. 

Discussions on religion not only brought out differences, 
but made everyone conscious of the broad heritage we 
share in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Jewish liturgy, 
translated from the Hebrew, became for Christians fam- 
iliar passages from the Law, the Psalms or the Prophets. 
Basic beliefs about the importance of human personality, 
the love and mercy of God, and the responsibilities of a 
believer toward his God and his fellow man were found 
to be fundamentally similar. Where there were basic dif- 
ferences about the relative importance of faith and works 
or the meaning of salvation, the discussion served to give 
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Rabbi Rosenbaum demonstrating religious articles to students at Camp Tipiwakan. Wearing a prayer showl, he uses a 

rams horn in pointing to a passage in one volume of the Talmud. The man to the left holds a phylactery in a velvet 

cover embroidered with the Star of David. Jean Alexander of the United Christian Youth Movement stands next to 
Rabbi Rosenbaum. 


us new perspectives on issues that are debated perenially 
within our own religious groups. Through the whole ex- 
perience we came to a deep awareness of the need for reli- 
gious cooperation against the forces of secularism in the 
struggle to find real answers to personal and social prob- 
lems of our day. 


Other conferences are planned ‘ 


The Minneapolis experience was only one of a number 
of such seminars that have been planned for interfaith 
groups. A similar conference was held in August at 
Bridgehampton, Long Island for young people from New 
York City, and another near Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays. Several interfaith camps are being planned for 
different parts of the country next summer. 

The question has come up several times about the pos- 
sibility of including Catholics in such seminars. Ap- 
proaches have been made to Catholic groups, but we have 
learned in this, as in other relationships, that a confer- 
ence in which Catholic young people would participate 
officially could not include common worship experiences 
or free discussion of religious differences. It is, of course, 
important to find a basis on which all three groups can 
participate in common camping experiences. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has already been de- 
veloping three-faith conferences of this type. However, we 
have felt that the major value of our new program will be 
in developing a basis for frank and open discussion of 
our religious differences and building a new spirit of 
understanding and cooperation between Protestants and 
Jews. So far the experience has been an enriching one for 
both groups and we are looking forward to new opportu- 
nities for cooperation in the future. 
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“Every teacher an evangelist’ 


How can this slogan be put to work? 


HE MISSION TO TEACHERS, out of which grew the 

present National Christian Teaching Mission, had as 
its slogan, “Every Teacher an Evangelist.” This article is 
intended to gather up what has been discovered thus far in 
putting this slogan into action. 

First of all, there must be a clear definition as to what 
this ideal means to Sunday school teachers at each level of 
age and interest. It requires four things: 

1. It requires an inclusive definition of evangelism, 
which identifies the process of redemption with the laws of 
growth. This means that many experiences and insights 
can become means by which God transforms persons into 
his likeness 

2..-The dae of the teacher as an evangelist requires 
that every teacher make it her task to encourage under- 
standings and appreciations of God as a person. Fortun- 
ately, Jesus is the revelation of God. The peculiar appro- 
priateness of his life and teaching to every age level and 
to many of life’s situations, never ceases to cause wonder. 

3. Experiences in evangelism of many individual teach- 
ers and the composite experiences of many churches, need 
to be assembled and interpreted so that church school 
teachers everywhere may get beyond a mere vague impulse 
to perform the work of an evangelist. 

4. Our motives for evangelism must be purged of all 
superficiality and must be dominated by a concern for 
persons. This means that children must not be exploited to 
meet adult standards in the interest of evangelism. It means 
that “holding youth for the church” may or may not be an 
adequate motive for evangelism, depending upon the ex- 
. tent to which this is a mere institutional consideration. It 
means that we will constantly test our motives for approach 
to adults. Such things as statistics or the prestige of those 
whom we win are but by-products of a truly educational 
and evangelistic purpose. It is the conviction of this writer 
that Sunday school teachers in the average church can do 
more to keep the focus of evangelism on individual needs 
than can any other single group within the church. 

We cannot, in this article, adequately treat the above 
considerations. It is our purpose rather to tell some ways 
by which Sunday school teachers, in churches which we 
have observed, have actually performed the function of 
evangelism. 


Learrting to trust God 


The seeds of trust need not be planted. They need only 
to be cultivated. We have observed Sunday school teachers 
whose stories and whose interpretations of every day in- 
cidents have contributed to “the habit of belief:” It is the 
evangelistic job of the teacher to “invert” the emphasis of 
Jesus when he told adults that they must become like little 
children. It is the task of the teacher to help children to 
move on from a dependence upon their parents to a perma- 


* Director of Educational Evangelism, International Council of 
Religious Education. 


- young people have the same function, though the content 


By H. H. Kalas 


nent dependence upon the Eternal Parent. Teachers o§ 
of teaching is different. 

One teacher of senior high school young people d 
scribed to the writer ways in which he has carried out hi 
fundamental purpose of showing that science is a form © 
developing new dependences upon a trustworthy God. Thi 
teacher is making an honest attempt to show that depen 
ence upon a personal God, who meets us at points in life 
which are far beyond the realm of science, is as necessar 
and as sensible as are the commitments which we make t 
scientific law. 


Teaching by influence S 


We have seen teachers who made it evident by ‘ean 
demeanor and conversation that they conceived it to be 
their function not merely to teach concepts but to exemplif 
Christian virtues. Loyalty to Christ and the church is bet 
ter exemplified than verbalized. It was not merely a matte 
of the good influence of an exemplary life—it also involve 
an occasional frank statement by the teacher that her com- 
mitment to Christ, her fellowship in the church, her praye 
life, have helped her to find life enjoyable and meaningful. 
This combination of normal, embodied goodness and hum 
ble, candid witness, is evangelism at its best. It is particu 
larly effective in a teacher who relates herself closely to 
people in the somewhat more intimate groups which a 
Sunday school class affords. 


A good class “‘project”’ f j 


Preaching in a church one Sunday, I could not help buf. 
observe a group of high school young people sitting with 
their teacher in a church service. Such regular attendance 
is a “project” of the church school class and of the youth, 
fellowship of which the class is a part. Attending as a group) 
act has, in itself, become an enjoyable experience. The 
very presence of these young people at church services sym- 
bolized an integration between the activities of the youth: 
fellowship and the church. The minister told me that this 
has been a major “project” of the class for a long time | 
with the result that very few of the members of that clas» 
have failed to make commitments to Christ and the church 

A correlation between the church and its school can, | 
think, be emphasized and dramatized in more ways thar: 
is now the case. When teachers of children help those chil’ 
dren to understand the symbolism of worship of the church, 
they may not think of this as an evangelistic function, bu| 
actually it tends to have that result. 


The pastor and the other teachers 


I was talking to the minister of a somewhat liturgica) 
church, who also believes in the importance of lay teaching 
through the Sunday church school. He told me of the car’ 
with which he makes known to his lay teachers precisely 
the content and the purpose of the confirmation classes t»! 
which children in that church come for a period of tw»! 
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ears, under the leadership of the minister. When the Sun- 
lay church school teachers know precisely what the minis- 
er is attempting to do in his pastor’s class in religion, they 
re able. long in advance, to condition children both 
>motionally and mentally for the experience. Anticipations 
‘an be created. The minister of whom J am speaking told 
ne that when a child comes to that Sunday church school, 
he child expects to become a part of the church through 
-onfession of faith. This expectation is shared by parents 
and Sunday school teachers. The whole teaching program 
is focused in that direction, with that assumption in mind. 
The teacher introduces elements into the worship service 
and into the content of her teaching which produces readi- 
ness for the motivations and the content which the pastor 
vill give in his confirmation class. 


arents are evangelists too 


The teachers of a. department in a Presbyterian Sunday 
School went out to call in every home, for the purpose of 
promoting participation by parents in the use of their new 
curriculum. Most of them came back reporting that soon 
after they began to discuss curriculum, the focus of their 
discussions centered upon the children for whom the cur- 
riculum was intended. That is as it should be. It is to be 
hoped that the requirements of the new curriculum in that 
regard will ultimately result in frequent concern and con- 
versation between the church school teacher and the parent, 
which will definitely focus not merely in the child’s learning 
of content, but rather in the child’s experience of and 
consent to the fullnesses of Christian faith and life. Any 
other curriculum could, of course, serve a similar purpose. 


We teach and reach 


The superintendent of a children’s department in a west- 
ern city was much concerned, even to the point of resent- 
ment, because of the responsibility list of that department, 
growing out of a recent religious census. The census gave 
her a potential number of new children almost half again 
as large as her present department. She said, “But we need 
to do a better job with those whom we now have,” thus 
giving evidence of a qualitative approach to her task which 
was most commendable. It was not easy for her to bring 
herself to the realization that in a growing edge of our 
American life, like the city in which she lived, filled with 
hundreds of children who are not now under the influence 
of any church, she must think in terms of outreach without 
sacrificing the educational standards which caused her to 
react so vigorously. The writer came away from his con- 
versation with her filled anew with the conviction that if 
our emphasis upon outreach caused this woman to dilute 
her high standards for Christian education, its ultimate 
evangelistic value would be doubtful. He came away with 
the hope that that church would make some radical read- 
justments of its program and would vigorously summon 
many more people to the teaching task, so that a dilution 
of the department superintendent’s emphasis upon quality 
would not be necessary. 

The fact remains, however, that many a teacher, if she 
is to be an evangelist, must think in terms of the extension 
of the Christian influence to many more people in her 
community. A teacher must interpret her part in the out- 
reach task as being one of the most normal points of entree 
into human personality that is within the possession of the 
local church. 
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Ralph Berry 


Every teacher should make it her task to encourage understandings 
and appreciations of God’as a person. 


Education presumes to begin where_people are. It must 
go to more people—where they are. Christian education 
remains the most promising medium for evangelism be- 
cause it touches the actual life, needs, and: interests of 
people. It is no accident that Jesus was known as a teacher. 
His concern for persons would naturally cause him to use 
the medium for human motivation which would bring him 
closest to the people. The very nearness of the Christian 
educators to people should make their role as evangelists 
as inevitable as it is necessary. 

We have not, up to this point, emphasized the more 
obvious evangelistic task of personally talking to persons 
about the importance of their own Christian commitment 
and experience. It hardly needs to be said that the teacher 
is one of the most logical persons to engage in personal 
evangelism. It is probably not too dogmatic to say that, 
beginning with the late junior age, no teacher has fulfilled 
the requirements of her function until she has, in frank 
and normal discussion, conversed with every individual in 
her group regarding the importance of a Christian com- 
mitment and the steps by which that commitment becomes 
meaningful. 

Some day the Department of Educational Evangelism of 
the International Council of Religious Education will have 
many dozens of actual experiences in educational evangel- 
ism to share through an exchange of experiences between 
teachers. This can happen only as the people who read this 
article begin deliberately to undertake the work of evangel- 
ism in ways which are completely consistent with all they 
know about Christian education, and in ways which are as 
normal as life itself. It is not our function merely to con- 
demn methods of evangelism for children, youth or adults 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Good will is our business 


Suggested activities for Brotherhood Month 


HE CHURCH IN EACH COMMUNITY is a shining 

beacon of good will, reaching out to the peoples living 
within reach of its protective beams. And inscribed in its 
holy books is the first tenet of civilization—that all men 
are brothers. 

In modern times, the church has become more than a 
sanctuary for the peoples of the community. It has begun 
to take an active part in promoting good will between men, 
in helping persons of all races and religions to learn how 
to get along with each other. In a world where the most 
important task is creating cooperation between peoples and 
nations, the church has dedicated itself to the noblest of its 
services to mankind. 

This task has not been attacked in a haphazard way; 
scientific methods, the findings of sociologists and psychia- 
trists have been utilized. And. the results have been most 
encouraging. 

Although the promotion of brotherhood is a year-’round 
responsibility, February has come to be the time when the 
churches give special attention to this aspect of their work. 
Race Relations Sunday, February 13, 1949 is sponsored by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
This Sunday, nearest to Lincoln’s birthday, has come to be 
a time for recognition of common Christian brotherhood 
across racial lines. American Brotherhood Week, February 
20-27, 1949, sponsored annually by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, enlarges the program to in- 
clude brotherhood toward those of other faiths. 

During American Brotherhood Week club meetings, 
church school classes and sermons are focused on the 
human relations theme. Dinners, church meetings and wor- 
ship services can be sponsored jointly by groups which 
seldom come together at any other time of the year. These 
would not only feature participation by members of all 
groups but should also be organized as a joint effort. 

Through the years local churches have experimented with 
many methods of bringing home to their own members the 
values of people different from themselves and also with 
practical programs of cooperation. The following are some 
of the activities which have proved to have good results. 


They visit one another 


In many churches an exchange of pulpits has helped per- 
sons of differing religions to respect and appreciate the 
religion of others. The most important result of this tech- 


* Director, Mid-West Area Office, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Chicago, Illinois. 

Note: The National Conference of Christians and Jews has 63 
regional offices which are glad to assist church groups in programs 
of all kinds. Films, book lists, speakers and program suggestions 
will be sent on request. 

For the address of the office nearest you, write to one of the fol- 
lowing area offices: 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1 
1028 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1 
3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles.5 
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By L. K. Bishop* 


nique has been the spread of knowledge—knowledge of the 
background and beliefs of others. And through this learn- 
ing process has come understanding. Where ignorance is” 
rampant, cooperation is an impossibility. : 

Another custom is the exchange of choirs. The choirs 
sing, in churches of other faiths, their own hymns and 
anthems. The beauty of music creates an emotional under- 
standing which perhaps could not be obtained in any other 
way. The music of praise, thanksgiving, prayer, and peni- 
tence knows no class; creed or color—it moves and inspires 
all alike. 

Junior and intermediate groups often visit the worship 
services of other groups as a part of their course of study. 
This type of exchange includes a tour of the sanctuary 
under the guidance of the clergyman, priest, or rabbi, who” 
explains the symbols, art, altars, and ritual. 

Such visits are also frequently made by weekday or 
vacation school groups on some day during the week. At 


this time the traditions and heritage of the church or syna-_ 


gogue under inspection are explained. There is ample time 
for questions and answers, and explanations of procedure. - 
Such activities are especially significant for young people 
because the earlier understanding comes, the more deeply 


it is ingrained. : 


They meet together 


In many communities, the churches of all faiths join 
together to sponsor an annual Brotherhood Dinner. Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant members of the community, in 
their respective social groups, help in these functions. With , 
this gathering of the faiths, a program reiterating the 
principles of brotherhood is planned. And even more valu- 
able is the association, in the congeniality of a dinner, that . 
helps persons to know each other better. | 

The adult and youth groups of a church have an op- , 
portunity to promote good will in the community by organ- 
izing inter-group discussions. Guest speakers may be: 
employed and the principles and problems of religion may » 
be discussed. Where interfaith discussion groups meet now, ° 
prejudices and superstitions are aired and dispelled in the , 
presence of reason and intelligent inquiry. Differences are, 
not always resolved but mutual respect and understanding ; 
can and do develop in spite of differences. | 

An interesting experiment which has met with success 
in the communities in which it has been tried is another 
form of discussion group. On the order of the “Town Hall , 
of the Air,” the discussions revolve about important do- 
mestic and world problems. Local problems, such as ju- 
venile delinquency, community recreation needs, and chil- 
dren’s playgroups, are not only discussed but practical 
solutions are worked out. The distinguishing feature of 
these discussions is that they are organized by the women’s. 
and youth groups of all churches and synagogues. Thus., 
by assembling people of all faiths, these groups are able ta» 
work for the good of the entire community. And through 
working together come appreciation and understanding; 
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hese are areas of common concern—yet one is shocked 
» discover how seldom Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
ome together, under the auspices of religion, to discuss 
1eir mutual problems. 

_ In some communities, the churches have sponsored civic 
ights conferences. Over a period of a few days, a series of 
neetings is held to discuss all aspects of civil rights. 
eaders from such organizations as the Urban League, 
Civil Liberties Union, Jewish Federation, the Church Fed- 
ration and the National Conference of Christians and 
ews, are called in as panel members and discussion lead- 
rs. Experts from the social sciences are invited to speak, 
nd are used as resource people. 

The subjects for discussion are of utmost importance to 
very citizen in the community. Housing, employment, edu- 
ation, police protection, freedom of the ballot, and restric- 
ive covenants in the community are discussed in the light 
)f our Christian responsibility. New perpective comes from 
inderstanding the limitations, injustice and discrimination 
rom which multitudes of our fellow citizens suffer. 


hey undertake special study 


Many churches have made good use of the films and 
Im strips available from the National Conference of Chris- 
ians and Jews and other human relations organizations. 
hese films deal with prejudice in America, the meaning 
of democracy, and minority groups. Several NCCJ films 
iow available are: 


Don’t Be a Sucker 

It Happened in Springfield 
Brotherhood of Man 
Make Way for Youth 


Human relations books are frequently used for reviews 
and studies to sensitize the group to the values, hardships, 
ambitions, and cultural patterns of various religious, ethnic, 
economic and racial groups. These books give rise to dis- 
cussion and lead the way to understanding. Often they are 
the basis of a series of meetings for those seriously inter- 
ested in understanding their fellow man. Sometimes they 
are substituted for the regular church school class session 
of youth or adults. 

Some of these books are: A Mask for Privilege, This 
Precious Dust, Patrick Calls Me Mother, Gentleman’s 
Agreement, The Late George Apley, Freedom Road, and 
Father and the Angels. Usually the group is told in advance 
which book will be reviewed and discussed so that mem- 
bers will have a chance to read and discuss it more intel- 
ligently.? 

Although there are certain times of the year when group 
participation and a concentration of effort are more easily 
effected, the churches have begun to consider inter-group 
activities leading to good will and understanding between 
all peoples as a year ’round service. When we take seriously 
the teaching of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God, we are compelled to make every effort to bridge 
the chasms that separate denominations, races, classes, 
ethnic groups, ete. Our efforts depend upon the facilities 
available and our awareness of the need. However, the 
need for better racial and religious understanding is always 
ereat. 


Free to Be Different 
It’s Up to You 

To Secure These Rights 
Man—One Family 


1 For a list of books for younger readers see page 37. 
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Pattern 


A meditation for a worship service 


By Mary D. Bangham* 


HIS MEDITATION may be used in a worship service 

for young people or adults, or in the preaching service. 
It may be given by one person, but should preferably be 
read by two. One reads the italicized affirmation from the 
words of Jesus; the other reads the challenge to those who 
hear. 


Jesus said, I am the Light of the World. 


You are the light of the world. . . . Let your light so 
shine that men may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. 


I am the True Vine. 


You are the branches. . . . Let your fruit so invigorate 
that men may see the fruitfulness of its power and glorify 
your Father, the husbandman. 


I am the Bread of Life. ais 


You are the bread of life. . . . Let yourselves so nourish 
mankind that they, being sustained, may glorify the Giver 
of all sustenance. 


I am the Living Water. 


You are the waters of life . 
parched world. 


. . Quench the thirst of this 


I am the Door. 


You are doors ... Let yourselves be opened so whole- 
heartedly that men may see the welcome of your brotherli- 
ness and glorify the Father. 


I am the Good Shepherd. 


You are shepherds. , . . Shepherd into good pastures 
that your Father’s flocks find that one fold which shall 
embrace the whole earth to his glory. 


I am the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


You are ways, truths, lives. . . . Let your ways, truths, 
lives, so lead and declare and breathe that men glorify God. 


Christ is the Eternal... He is Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end... He is the Son of God. 


You are eternal . . . You are children of the living 
God ... So show the Eternal Nature, the Source and End 
of all things, you children of God, that you manifest the 
works of God, Author of that peace which passeth under- 
standing! 


* Freemont, Ohio. 
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"Give us trained teachers!" 


For our rural vacation church schools 


This article describes the program for training 
vacation church school workers in laboratory train- 
ing conferences carried on for the past five years 
in the Minnesota Conference of the Methodist 
Church under the supervision of Mrs. Edward Geb- 
hard and the Rev. Elsie Hartman. The program was 
sponsored by the Conference Board of Education. 


E’D LIKE TO HAVE a vacation church school in 

our church,” said the letter, “but we don’t know how. 
Ours is a small country church and we’ve never tried any- 
thing like that. Couldn’t you come or send a trained 
leader to direct us in our first school? We can find helpers, 
but none of us knows how to go ahead.” This was one of 
several such letters which had come to the denominational 
director of children’s work for the district. 

“I'd like to spend the summer teaching in vacation 
schools,” said the rural school teacher to another leader. 
“But I’ve never even attended a vacation church school. 
I’ve taught Sunday school, but I’d surely have to have some 
guidance before I could conduct a vacation school.” 

“We've got some college students who are majoring in 
religion and who are considering full-time Christian service 
as a life work,” said the professor of a nearby church 
college. “But they haven’t had the specialized training 
necessary for a job like that. Some of them haven’t had 
any church experience outside city churches either. They'd 


hardly know how to go ahead in a one or two-room rural 
church.” 


The plan for service 


The letter represented a need; the offers of service 
suggested an answer—if practical training and experience 
could be given to the young women willing to do this type 
of summer teaching. The children’s leaders of the con- 
ference got together and worked out a plan. We would 
train some leaders in a village vacation school used as a 
laboratory, and then they could go out to rural churches, 
one after another, during the summer, and direct vacation 
schools with the help of local workers. This is the plan, 
begun five years ago, which has been followed ever since, 
with heartening results. : 

Beginning early in the year the conference and district 
directors correspond with churches and arrange the sum- 
mer schedules. for the trained workers. The churches that 
feel they need outside leadership give dates that will be 
convenient for them, and sometimes ask for a particular 
The churches in the open country seem to prefer 
one-week schools with morning and afternoon sessions, 
while the village churches roe a two-weeks’ school with 


leader. 


either morning or afternoon sessions more adaptable 
to their needs. 
A uniform. course of study with suggested texts from 
” *Wife of the minister of the Methodist Church, Litchfield, 
Minnesota. 
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By Anna Laura Gebhard 


the cooperative series is prepared each year. The children 
committee selects the course in consultation with the Min. 
nesota Council of Churches, so that it is similar to that 
being used by other denominations. This is done the firs 
part of January and the course of study sent out to ab 
the churches of the conference. In this way the local chureh 
workers know early what course will be used by the gues 
director. The committee also sends to the churches whe 
the leaders are to go a list of suggestions for publicizing 
the vacation school, materials which will be needed, and 
directions for advance preparation that should be made 

For several. months preceding the training conferene 
the directors correspond with churches and arrange the 
summer schedules for the guest leaders. The information 
received about the churches and communities in which the 
are to serve is shared with the student teachers. In this way — 
they do not go into the churches as strangers, but are pre- 
pared for the possibilities, limitations and problems they 
will find there. 

The local church is responsible for éntertaining the visit- 
ing teacher, and takes an offering toward her salary. 
Conference Board of Education guarantees a weekly salary 
to the young women and pays their travel expenses from 
one community to the next. The Conference Board alsov 
finances the laboratory conference. Most of the vacation 
schools are self-supporting, the offerings from the ‘school 
covering the expenses for materials and teachers. . 


Training the teachers 


The laboratory conference is held in our village, earl 
in the summer, in connection with a vacation school in 
typical village church. We felt that it was essential to giv 
the student teachers training in a typical church schoo 
situation, where they could learn to be resourceful in th 
face of actual problems of inadequate equipment, averag 
leadership, and average pupil groups. In this one-week labs 
oratory training conference the prospective teachers oby 
serve teaching, study vacation school texts, and teach undey ‘ 
the guidance of a trained supervisor. They also learn the 
skills necessary for vacation school activities and project 
and gather picture, book and activity resources. 

This training experience started in a small way. The firs” 
year there were two student teachers, a college student, im » 
terested in full-time Christian service, and a rural schoo! 
teacher. The next summer there were ten, mostly college 
students and rural school teachers who had been carefully 
selected for character and leadership ability. We discoveree? 
that ten was about as many student teachers as could be} 
assimilated into the village vacation church school withow/4 
changing ‘the character of the local school. | 

The daily schedule for the student teachers was a strenuv' 
ous one. They arrived early for the morning vacation schoc 
session and worked with the local teachers in getting th» 
rooms and equipment in order. They observed others teachy’ 
ing and helped teach in two or three classes during th» 
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‘eek, spending time in those age groups for which they 
‘ould have special responsibility during the summer. They 
pent the afternoon in study and in class session, taking 
second series leadership training course in “The Vacation 
church School.” During the class period they, with the 
upervisor, evaluated the morning’s session, working out 
lans for improvement and facing typical problems which 
rey would meet during the summer. The evening hours 
vere spent in the church, experimenting with handicrafts 
elated to the course of study, and gathering picture and 
song resources. 


esult: more and better schools 


How did the program function from the point of view of 
local church? The pastor of one small village church, 
riting to the district director of children’s work to request 
vacation school help, said: “I’ve tried lots of plans for 
eaching people in my forty years of ministry, but I’ve 
iever tried a vacation church school. Send us the best 
eader you can and tell us what we must do ahead of time, 
nd we'll do our part.” 

After a successful school, he remarked, “This vacation 
chool has inspired and encouraged my church more than 
ny evangelistic meetings I have ever held. Reserve a 
vorker and a date for our school next summer.” 

The following spring, when one-day vacation church 

chool conferences were held, this little church was repre- 
ented by most of its church school teaching staff. And one 
f their ablest young women, a rural school teacher, at- 
ended the laboratory training conference. After helping 
n her own church with the vacation school that summer, 
he conducted vacation schools in several of the smaller 
churches of her county. 
The third summer a capable young college student was 
sent to the laboratory conference by this church, and the 
pastor wrote the district director: ““We won't need help 
rom the Conference workers this summer. You’ve helped 
s to train our own leaders.” Probably the greatest value 
of the laboratory training program has been to inspire and 
rain local church school workers. 

The impact of the expanded vacation church school pro- 
gram was felt immediately. In the district where the plan 
was first tried the number of churches holding vacation 
schools jumped from sixteen to twenty-six the first sum- 
mer. The number of pupils enrolled in vacation schools 
more than doubled, increasing from 550 to over 1300. 


from forty to fifty churches have been served with this 
leadership each summer. Although the program was spon- 
sored by a denomination, a number of the vacation schools 
were interdenominational, and in other communities chil- 
dren from several denominations attended because their 
own churches were not having vacation schools. 

The letters from Sunday church school teachers and pas- 
ters that tell of revitalized Sunday schools, of new teachers 
recruited through the vacation school, of unreached boys 
and girls won by the vacation school, begin to tell the com- 
plete story. And the enthusiasm of the young women who 
have found immense personal satisfaction in the summer’s 
training and teaching tells another part of the story. The 
fruits of our efforts in vitalizing rural church schools and 
in recruiting and training young people for Christian 
service cannot be measured. 
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Since the first year when more workers have been available, 


Vacation schools for children living in country areas often 
give special attention to developing an appreciation of nature 
and of God as the source of nature’s bounties. 


“Every Teacher an Evangelist”’ 


(Continued from page 13) 


’ which we consider to be uneducational. It is rather our task, 


in simple and normal ways, to share the religion which has 
come to us by God’s goodness and grace. 

We know that the work of redemption to which evangel- 
ism points is God’s work and his alone. But we also know 
that God brings people to His own likeness through ways 
which are normal to their age and circumstance. He awaits 
the “consent” of every soul to the inflow of his grace. Ours 
is the task of cultivating human emotions and understand- 
ings so that this consent will be both complete and perma- 
nent. ‘This is the major task of the Sunday school teacher. 


| 


Parents are Interested 


They are glad to cooperate with the church school if— 


ARENTS want to be included in the church school 

program! At least, that is what we found in one 
year’s work with them. They welcomed teachers to their 
homes, they were glad to help with activities when asked, 
and they were eager to find out more about what the 
church was doing for their children. 

How did we go about it? Let us follow the plan through 
one department, the kindergarten. Admittedly the parents 
of pre-school children are easy to work with. They are 
interested in all that concerns the boys and girls. The 
tendency toward indifference—to handing the child over 
to other agencies—does not begin until later. For that 
reason the kindergarten is the logical place to begin a 
systematic program of parent cultivation. 


We send a letter and pay a visit 


We sent a letter to each parent in September. It was a 
form letter, but it was set up clearly, mimeographed on 
colored paper, and enlivened by a simple illustration. It 
not only welcomed the child to the class; it set forth our 
aims for the year with this group. We aid that we wanted 
the child to feel at home in his church. We would be help- 
ing in the growth of his ideas about God, would be 
teaching him how to pray, and would be introducing him 
to stories from the Bible. We would be giving him ex- 
periences of Christian living on a four-and five-year-old 
level as the children shared, took turns, and learned to 
work together. The letter mentioned that the teacher was 
hoping to call in the home soon to get acquainted with the 
family. 

The teacher’s call followed: This is a part of teaching 
which some teachers dread—and with little cause. It is 
easy to do, for the mother is pleased that the teacher is 
interested in her child. The time goes swiftly, for mothers 
talk easily about their children. This is exactly what the 
teacher wants. She gets a mother’s view of a child to enrich 
her own understanding. She sees the child’s home, the 
child’s place in his home, the other children in the home. 
If she calls in the evening or on Sunday she may see the 
father also. The parents feel closer to the church because 
they have seen their child’s teacher. 


We see the parents at church 


Some of the children were brought to the church by a 
parent on Sunday morning. We tried to make the wisest 
use possible of those brief moments of greeting. We 
arranged the pre-session schedule carefully so that the 
responsibilities of teachers within the department varied. 
One or two helped the children get started in the room. 
Others chatted with parents and children while wraps were 
being removed. 

For the benefit of these parents we tacked up a large 
poster outside the room. Magazines supplied the illustra- 


* Kindergarten superintendent, First Congregational Church, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
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-_ at a a 


tions; we supplied the content. “We can help our children 
theough the books we read. Take one,” was the text of one 
poster. On a table below were four or five books on the 
religious growth of children. Some belonged to the church: 
school library; a teacher loaned one; a few were borrow 
from the minister’s library. We noticed that parents wh 
arrived before the session had ended often picked up é 
book to examine and sometimes borrowed it. Anoth 
month the posterboard displayed free drawings by sever 
of the children. “In religion as in other things, childr 
learn by doing,” it read. In November the poster suggest 

a table grace. 

We permitted the children to take home a book or 
Sunday. We had on their book table many of the bes’ 
religious books for pre-school children and we added te 
the collection each month. Parents told us that the books 
were read again and again. We noted that the children were 
careful to return books promptly so that they could take 
out others. At the close of the church school year ovell 


book was back on the shelf. 


O. L, Simpse, 
Parents like to know about books and magazines they can use at hom. | 


We write and call again 


Our second letter to parents followed within a mont): 
We were teaching a unit on homes and we suggested way 
in which the children could help at home. We could judg: 
the parents’ response to the letter by the comments of tk 
children during our informal conversations on Sunde: 
morning. We were sure that our call had helped. I 
December we sent a folder of suggestions for the religiow: 
observance of Christmas in the home and enclosed 
Christmas service of worship for home use which he» 
come through our denominational publishing house. Eve: 
the gift we gave the children at their Christmas party wa 
given as a help in their religious growth. It was a copy « 
Prayers for Little Children by Mary Alice Jones. 

“All very well,” you say, “but is there not too mue 
mailing, too much reading material? How about the peop! 
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ho do not read?” Most people do not receive a great deal 
of mail. They are pleased to hear from the church—if the 

aterial is readable. Moreover, someone from the depart- 
ment had visited the home and we had seen some parents 
on Sunday morning, so they felt the megsage was personal. 

In March our teachers made their second call. This time 
they were recognized when the door opened; they had been 
remembered since the September call. The purpose of this 
call was to tell the plans for a parents’ evening. They were 
invited to come to the church to see the children’s work, 
talk with teachers, hear someone who can answer questions, 
) and get acquainted with one another over a cup of coffee. 


We hold parent-teacher meetings 


The children were told about the coming meeting in class 
one Sunday morning, and were invited to decorate the 
Y cover of a folder with freehand drawings. These are much 
dearer to the heart of a mother than any neatly pasted 
picture. On the inside of the folder the child pasted the 
invitation. He took it home that day. Later in the week we 
telephoned, for children sometimes lose invitations. 

Each church school department had its parents’ evening. 
They were held two weeks apart in theshope that parents 

who had children in two different departments would not 
1 have to attend meetings scheduled too closely together. 

The kindergarten had the first evening. The superin- 
tendent outlined the program being used, the things the 
children were learning to do, and the things they liked best 
to do. She pointed out the books for parents on a table and 
pertinent articles in current periodicals. The children’s 
j room had been set up as for a Sunday morning session 
and the children’s work was on display. 

The parents’ questions and conversation as they looked 
at the work or picked up a child’s book from the table 
were very revealing to those who were trying to help them 
| teach religion to small children. Our evening’s speaker 
} talked informally about the way in which parents could 
help boys and girls in their developing ideas about God, 
their experiences in prayer and their interpretations of the 
Bible. The social hour continued a long time as parents 
paused to discuss matters with the teachers or the speaker. 
Several borrowed books to read at home. 

The primary parents’ meeting was held on a Saturday 
afternoon. The children were present to sing some of their 
songs and they used Psalm 100 in unison. The speaker for 
that department showed slides of the work in the church 
school. The primary department was under the disadvan- 
tage of having the last meeting of the season, and the 
attendance was cut by that fact. 

The juniors had their best success by inviting parents to 
visit the class on Sunday morning. Most of the parents 
came. It was the climax to a unit of work on India. The 
boys and girls had prepared a worship service. They wrote 
and performed a brief play; they displayed their work. The 
junior highs served refreshments when their parents visited 
a meeting of their evening group. They showed the filmstrip 
“Is Your Home Fun?” to which their adviser had intro- 
duced them earlier. The seniors prepared a supper for 
their parents and showed movies of summer conferences. 

Children’s Day formally closed our year of work with 
parents. Fathers and mothers filled the church to see a 
service which brought together the highlights of the year’s 
work by the pupils of all departments. 
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We plan for next year 


We do not intend to stop here. We have our plans for 
another year. We want to have an all-parents’ night in the 
fall as well as the departmental parents’ groups. We want 
to put more emphasis on a Sunday when parents visit the 
church school sessions. We want to have a study group, at 
least for the pre-school parents, which will run for three 
successive weekly evenings. We think there is a value in 
changing the pattern from year to year. Of one thing we 
are sure: parents want to have a place in the church—and 
we are glad to help them find one. 


Do you use 


a blackboard? 


By Esther Miller Payler* 
AVE YOU EVER TRIED a blackboard in your church 


school class room? If you haven’t, you are missing a 
chance of using a very helpful tool for your teaching, 
especially with juniors and older pupils. 

Some people estimate that about twelve per cent of our 
learning comes through the ear, while seventy per cent 
comes to us through the eye, the remainder coming through 
our other senses and motor reacttons. Realizing this, you 
can readily see how a blackboard can help make your 
lessons more easily understood by the children. 

Even if you have no special talerit for drawing you 
can copy, with some practice, things which are unfamiliar 
to the child and which are mentioned in the Bible story. 
If you cannot sketch as you talk, you can put the drawings 
on the blackboard ahead of time, or let some child who 
comes early do the drawing. 

The blackboard can be used for making lists of points 
you want stressed. Memory passages, words of songs, and 
poems are easier to learn if written on the blackboard to 
be seen as well as heard. 

The significance of special days can be shown by having 
a good drawing on the board with an apropriate Scripture 
quotation printed or written there. Colored chalk adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of such a decoration. 

A never-to-be forgotten temperance lesson was illustrated 
on a junior blackboard by dividing the board into two 
sides. On one side was a drawing of a bottle of liquor and 
its price. On the other side were a multitude of drawings 
of things, suggested by the children, which could be bought 
with the same amount of money. This was reviewed the next 
Sunday and the blackboard erased. The two divisions 
were again made and two lists drawn up, the items on 
one side showing the benefits of total abstinence and those 
on the other side the evils of drink. Many words could not 
have made the comparison so striking. 

Everything you put on the blackboard, to be seen as 
well as heard, has a far greater chance of being learned 
than if you just said it. If the pupil does the writing and 
drawing, then the chances for a good percentage of learning 
are even higher. When you are making your lesson plan, 
include the use you will make in teaching of the blackboard. 


* Germantown, Ohio, 
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It is just beginning 


A play for the Easter season 


Tus SHORT DRAMATIZATION may be given 
either as a stage production or as a radio 
play. It is easy to produce. If there is a 
stage, the one scene shows a room in ancient 
Palestine with simple furnishings. There is 
a table center, bench left, window in the 
left back, doors right and left. If there is no 
curtain the Mother may enter after the Nar- 
rator finishes speaking and at the end the 
women may walk offstage as if to meet 
Peter. The Narrator should, of course, stand 
inconspicuously at one side and speak in a 
clear voice that can be easily heard. 


Characters 


NARRATOR 

Moruer, a woman in her forties, or older 
SARAH, a young woman, engaged to JOEL 
JOEL, a young man 

Miriam, a neighbor 

PETER, the apostle; not too young 


Prologue 

Narrator: Once more it is Easter, a time 
of gladness to Christians everywhere. There 
are many customs connected with Easter 
time, customs whose origins are hidden in 
the mists of time, but in all of which one 
thought appears: this is a time of beginning. 
Whether we think of Easter eggs for the 
children or of new clothes for the men and 
women, these become symbols of a new life. 
Easter comes when springtime is either with 
us or is on the way, when flowers, blossoms, 
fresh green leaves on the trees, and even 
the rain give promise of new life. In our 
churches persons of all ages are baptized 
at Eastertime and new members are received 
into the church. Here too we see newness— 
a new way of life for young and old. Easter 
comes when the darkness of winter is past, 
and brings the promise that once again 
spring will come to the earth. Our world has 
known its own darkness deeper than a win- 
ter’s night—darkness of the heart and spirit 
—and we pray that this year Easter will 
bring gladness and new hope to our hearts 
and to our world. 


(Music—the hymn, “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
played through once or, if desired, sung by a 
choir.) 


Narrator: We know what happened on 
Good Friday and on Easter Sunday. On Fri- 
day the disciples had seen Jesus crucified 
and for them the end of the world had 
come—the end of their hopes and dreams. 
On Easter their whole world was changed; 
new life began for them and for those who 
have come after them. Now let us turn in 
imagination to that day in between these 
two great events in the record of our Chris- 
tion religion—the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection. For in life as we know it in all ages 
there is often an unwritten day, some name- 


* Mrs. Norman Nevraumont, San Francisco, California. 
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less period of time between dramatic events 
that belong together. Between the Creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis and the choice 
between Right and Wrong in the third; be- 
tween the conversion of Paul and his return 
from Damascus; between engagement and 
marriage—between all such great events, 
something goes on, the inner meanings of the 
two events are at work in human hearts. It 
must have been this way between Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday though what went on 
is not recorded for us. 

The play in which we are about to share 
takes us to that gloomy and tragic Saturday 
when the Cross had done its work and that 
of the Tomb had not yet come. In imagina- 
tion we are in Jerusalem on that Saturday— 
in a little house on the outskirts of the city, 
where a woman is setting the table for the 
evening meal. There is a knock at the door, 
and she looks up anxiously. 


Dramatization 


(Curtain rises showing room. MOTHER is 
placing bowls on table. There is a knock at 
the door.) 

Motu_er: (quickly) Who is it? 

SarAH: (outside) It is Sarah. 

MortuHer: Oh, Sarah. (Goes to door; ad- 
mits Sarah.) 1 have been afraid to open the 
door today. 

Sara: Is Joel here? 

Moruer: No, I haven’t seen him since 
early this morning. Is there any trouble, 
Sarah? 

SaraH: Now, Mother Rachel, there is 
nothing to get upset about. I just came from 
the city, and things are quiet there. 

Moruer: (slowly) Quiet—in the city? 
And yesterday I thought the city would 
never be quiet again. Such noise and shout- 
ing—the crowds pushing and crying. I was 
afraid, Sarah, afraid—but of what I did not 
know. Nor do I know now. 

Sarau: I felt it, too. There was something 
in the voices of the people, in the way they 
shouted. They laughed, too, and it was not 
good to hear- 

Moruer: Well, it’s all over now. 

SaraH: (reflecting) Is it, Mother Rachel? 

Moruer: (sharply) What do you mean? 
The man is dead. 

SarAH: Yes, we saw him crucified. But 
Joel somehow thinks—he is not dead. 

MorHer: Well—now maybe Joel can for- 
get this foolishness and get back to work. 
Oh, [ll admit this Jesus had something 
about him. He had our Joel walking about 
with his head in the clouds, but after all, a 
man has his work to do, and it’s time you 
two were getting married, 

SarAH: That is for Joel to decide. 

Moruer: Perhaps, but you can help him 
make up his mind. 

SarAH: And you think that now Joel will 
forget Jesus and come back here to his old 


life? 


MotnHer: What is there to remember? 
kind face—a compelling voice—some stran 
ideas. After a while, those things become b 
dim memories. 

Saran: Once I would say you were righ 
but now—Joel seems so changed! 

MotuHer: Bewitched, perhaps, but it 
your place, Sarah, to make him forget th 
nonsense. When Joel is married and has hi 
own family to worry about and work for, h 
won’t have much time for mooning oy 
strange ideas. Now, Sarah; you stop worry 
ing. It’s almost time for our evening mea 
Will you share it with us? 

SaraH: Thank you, Mother Rachel. I 
‘gladly accept both your advice and yo 
invitation. 

MorHeErR: You'll make a fine daughter. 
Sarah. Look down the road. Do you see J 
coming? 

SaraH: (crosses and looks out of wii 
dow) I see no one. Wait, there is someon 
It is Joel, and he is walking very slowly. 

MortuHer: Light the lamp, Sarah, so he 
will know we are here. (SarAu lights lam 
on table) I have bread which I baked yes- 
terday. You must come some time, Sarah, 
and learn how I bake this bread. It is Joel’: 
favorite. 

SaraH: There are many things I have to 
learn. 

(Door right opens and Jor. enters.) 

MorTHerR: Joel, my son. We have been 
waiting for you. 

JoEL: (speaks in a listless voice) I’m sorry 
to be late. 
(SarAH comes forward.) Oh, Sarah. I am 
glad to see you. 

SaraH: Good evening, Joel. Your mother 
has invited me to eat with you. 

JoeEx: (still listlessly) You are sear wel- 
come, Sarah. 

MorHer: One of these days it will be 
Sarah who is.serving the meal. (JOEL crosses — 
and sits.on bench, putting his face in his 
hands.) 

SARAH: What is the news in the city, 
Joel? 

JoEL: (puts hands on bench and shakes 
head) There is nothing. I cannot understand 
—TI thought that surely— 

SaraH: Would you have it otherwise? 
JoEL: (looks up quickly; a hint of anima- 
tion is heard in his voice) Otherwise? What 

do you mean, Sarah? 

SaRAH: Yesterday there was noise and — 
excitement in the city. Surely you should be — 
thankful that today brought no trouble. ; 

JorL: Yes, I am glad there is no trouble, 
but somehow—it seems there should be — 
something. Jesus came—he meant so much to 
us and now he is gone. It’s all over and yet— 
it shouldn’t be. ; 

Moruer: Sarah is right. You should be 
thankful that nothing came of your follow- 
ing this Jesus! 

JoEeL: (thoughtfully) Did nothing come 
of it? 

Moruer: Wasted time—when you might — 
have been at your work—putting aside a lit- 
tle money that you and Sarah— 

SaraH: Mother Rachel, please! 

Mortne_r: Well, it’s all over now. Come, let — 
us eat. 

(Knock on door.) 

Moruer: Who is that now? ' 

Joe: I'll open the door, Mother. (Opens 
door) Oh, good evening, Miriam. 
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You shouldn’t have waited. , 


Miriam: (comes into room) Good evening, 
oel. I'm glad you’re home. 

MotuHer: Good evening, Miriam. Won't 
ou come in? 

Miriam: I cannot stay. | know you are 
aving your supper, but I just had to come 
nd warn you. 

MortHer: Warn us? 

Miriam: Warn Joel. My husband heard 
oday that the Roman soldiers are searching 
or all those who were followers of Jesus. 

MortHer: (with sharp gasp) The Roman 
oldiers! Why? 

Miriam: Someone told my husband that 
hese followers were going to be arrested. 

MortHer: Joel! What shall we do? 

JorLt: There is nothing to worry about, 
fother. I was in the city all day, and no one 
eemed to notice me. 

Miriam: That’s the way they are, those 
omans! They wait until you forget to be 
-autious and then they ‘pounce. 

Motuer: Joel, there is Uncle Micah in the 
ills. He will hide you until the danger is 
ast. 

JorL: I am not afraid, Mother. 

Miriam: I must be gettirfg back to my 
inner. I thought I should let you know. 
JoreLt: Many thanks, Miriam. 

MortHerR: Come, Miriam, I will give you 
ome bread to take home. 

Miriam: Oh, Rachel, how could I refuse? 
do hope Joel comes to no trouble. 

(Mortuer and RACHEL exit. There is a mo- 
vent of silence. JoEL. walks to window. 
ARAH watches him; then speaks shyly.) 
SarAH: Is there anything I can do, Joel? 
JorLt: What? Oh, Sarah, forgive me, I was 
ot listening. ; 

SaraH: You are troubled, I know. IJ 
hought that I might— 

JoeL: You are good, Sarah, and deserve 
auch happiness. 

SaRAH: You are my happiness, Joel. 

Joe: (sinks into chair in despair) What 
hall I do? What shall I do? 

SaraH: What is there you can do, Joel? 
he man Jesus is dead. 

Jor: Don’t! 

SarsH: But you must accept it, Joel. I 
‘now he meant much to you, and to many. 
e did many great and good things, but now 
1e is gone, and your life must go on. 

JoeL: What you say is true, and yet— 
SaraH: What else is there? 

Joe: I do not know, Sarah, but somehow 
cannot believe that all he taught—that all 
e stood for—should end now. Maybe he is 
.one, but there are others who heard him 
nd believed him—we can carry on. 

SaraH: But it may mean danger—you 
ieard what Miriam said. 

JorL: Yes, there is that, but it does not 
eem important now. ; 
Saran: And what about me, Joel? 

JorL: Oh, Sarah, I don’t know—I don’t 
now. 

(Jor puts his face in his hands. Saran 
picks up dishes from table, and then replaces 
hem. MovtHER enters.) 

Moruer: Well, what are you two looking 
0 serious about? Come, let us eat, and then 
ve can talk. 

JorL: Yes, there is much to talk about. 

MorHer: That Miriam and her gossip! 

fer husband always knows someone who 
“knows someone. Do you think there is any- 
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thing in what she says, Joel? Now that 
Jesus is dead, surely there will be no further 
trouble. 


Joet: Let us not worry tonight, Mother. 


Here is your delicious bread—um, how good 
it smells, and T am hungry. 

MorHer: Joel, here I am chattering on, 
and you probably haven’t eaten all day. Sit 
down. Sarah, you too— 

(All takes places at table. MoTHER breaks 
bread and gives piece to Jort and then to 
Saran.) 

Joet: Nobody can bake bread as you, 
Mother. What is your secret? 

Mortuer: No secret, Joel— 

(Knock on door) 

MoruHer: Can we not have one meal in 
peace? (Goes to window and looks out, and 
then hurries back to table.) Joel, it is that 
red-haired man, that Peter. Do you suppose? 

Joret: I will speak to him, Mother. You 
and Sarah finish your supper. (MOTHER and 
SarAH pick up dishes and go out. JOEL opens 
door for PETER.) 

JorLt: What news, Peter? 

Peter: (Enters) What news could there 
be? . 

Joe: I do not know, Peter, but I seem to 
be waiting for something. 

Perer: All day I walked in the hills and 
I kept saying to myself, It cannot be—it can- 
not be, and the answer always came, It is— 
it is. 

Joet: I know, Peter, Yesterday seems like 
a dream, and I keep expecting to wake up. 

Peter: I never thought it would happen, 
Joel. I thought surely he would save himself. 
(In deep anguish) Why didn’t he? Why 
didn’t he? 

Joe: I do not know, Peter. 

Peter: He was my friend, and I let him 
die. Oh, at first I struck at one of the soldiers 
but Jesus stopped me. Then later that night 
—(his head sinks in his hands) I even said 
I did not know him. (Raises his head) Why 
were we such cowards? We could at least 
have spoken on his behalf. I tell you, Joel, 1 
did not think it would happen. 

JoreL: Peter, do not grieve so. There is 
still work we can do. 

Peter: Work—how can we think of work 
—what meaning has anything we do without 
him? 

JorL: But do you not think he would 
have wanted us to continue? 

Peter: I cannot think of anything but his 
eyes—the way he looked at me, when he 
came from the house of the high priest. 

Jort: Do you remember, Peter, he said 
once, “I will come again”? What did he 
mean? 

Peter: (with a little brightness in his 
face) He did say that. Do you think—(shakes 
head sadly) But no—why did he leave us? 
We needed him so much. He called me his 
rock, and in his hour of need I denied him. 

JoreL: We all failed him, Peter, but surely 
his work is not ended—there is much we 
can do. 

Perer: But what message do we have? 
The one who came to speak of life is dead. 

JoeL: You are tired, Peter. Go home and 
rest now. In the morning, things will look 
brighter. 

Peter: In the morning. Will there ever be 
another morning? , 

Jort: In the morning we can decide what 
to do. 


Peter: You are right. My mind is con- 
fused with much sorrow. I will come in the 
morning. ; 

Jor: Farewell, my friend. 

(Jorn opens door for Prver and. stands 
watching him. Morner and Saran enter 
from other door.) 

Moruer: Well, what did Peter have to 
say? Is he ready to go back to his fishing? 
He is a good fisherman, I have heard. 

JorL: Peter’s heart is very troubled. He 
does not yet know what he will do. 

MornHer: And you, Joel, what will you 
do? Sarah has been telling me some strange 
things. Can you not settle down, Joel? We 
were patient while you left to follow this 
man, but surely now— 

JorLt: You think that it is finished, and 
perhaps you are right, Mother, but there is 
something within me that says wait—wait— 

MoruHeErR: (impatiently) Wait? Wait for 
what? 

Jort: That I do not know, but give me - 
just one more day, Mother. If I have no 
answer tomorrow, then I will come back 
home and live as you wish. 

MortHeER (in kinder tone) I do not mean to 
be harsh, son, but you are a man and 
should be about-a man’s work. And now it 
grows late. Stay the night with us, Sarah. 
In the morning—well, we will see. 

SarAH: Thank you, Mother Rachel. Good 
night, Joel. I wait for the morning. 

JorL: (Goes, to Saran and takes her 
hand) Good. night, Sarah—forgive me. 

SaraH: There is nothing to forgive. (She 
goes out.) , 

Jort: Good night, mother. I will stay here 
for a while. ‘ 

Mortue_r: Very well, Joel. (She goes out.) 

(Jorn kneels by a chair.) 

Jort: He taught us to call thee our 
father, O God, and now in my hour of need 
I come to thee. Help me to know what to do. 


(Lights dim, or curtain closes for a 
minute, while the piano or organ plays softly 
“Still, still with me” or other devotional 
music. Lights go on again, showing daylight. 
Jor is asleep by. the chair. MOTHER enters, 
goes to JOEL.) 


Moruer: Joel, Joel, wake up. It is morn- 
ing. You have slept here all night. 

Jort: Morning, mother? Is it morning? 

MoruHer: Yes, it is a beautiful morning. 
(Goes to window and pushes back shutter.) 
See how blue the sky is, and there, the sun 
is just coming over the hills. 

JoEL: (Goes to window; speaks slowly) 
It is morning. (In an excited voice) Look, 
who is that coming down the road? 

Mortuer: (Leaning out window) It is 
Peter. He is running. Oh Joel, I hope there 
is no trouble. Maybe Miriam is right— 
maybe soldiers will come. 

Joe: No, there is no trouble, Mother. 
Look at his face. He is laughing—he is 
calling “Joy, great joy!” (Opens door and 
runs out calling) What is it, Peter? What 
has happened? 

SARAH: (entering) Did 
Mother Rachel? 

MotHer: (turning) Sarah—it is Peter. 
He came with some news. (They walk to door 
and look out.) See, he and Joel are talking 
together. They are excited, but their 
faces—! What did Joel say?» “Joy, great 

(Continued on page 37) 
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someone call, 


Worship Resources 


TueMeE For Fesruary: We Are All God's 

Children 

Since many churches will observe Race 
Relations Sunday February 13, and Brother- 
hood Week February 20-27, the idea of 
brotherhood may well be the theme of wor- 
ship in the primary department. As we help 
children to understand that all persons are 
God’s children, we shall be building founda- 
tions of straight thinking and Christian atti- 
tudes toward persons of other races and dif- 
ferent beliefs. 

Children need to become acquainted with 
persons of other races. There may be in your 
community some worthy representative of an- 
~ other race who would be glad to visit your 
department. Some churches have used the 
plan of a library story period for early- 
comers to broaden the social horizon of chil- 
dren. The story-teller reads aloud one of the 
missionary story books for primary children. 
A short story is finished in one reading. A 
longer story is read as a serial continuing 
several Sundays. Any of the following books 


published by Friendship Press will be 
helpful: 

My Alaska Picture Story Book, by Edith 
J. Agnew 

My Indian Picture Story Book, by Mabel 
Niedermeyer 


Billy Bates (Negro child), by Mabel Gar- 
ret Wagner 

Surprise for Min-Deh (Chinese boy), by 
Nina Millen 

Lan Ying’s Birthday (Chinese girl), by 
Nina Millen 

The Pigtail Twins (America’s peoples) , by 
Anne M. Halladay 

Wishes Come True (Puerto Rico), by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown 

The leader who wishes to clarify her own 
thinking on the subject of race will be re- 
paid by reading All About Us, a cleverly 
illustrated book for older children and adults. 
The pamphlet, Sense and Nonsense about 
Race’, will also be helpful. 

Primary hymnals contain a wealth of good 
poetry. If the tune of a desired song is un- 
familiar to your group, use the words as a 
poem. It may be read by a child, prepared 
in advance, or by a teacher. The following 
poems emphasize the idea of brotherhood. 

In Hymns for Primary Worship*: “Friends 
All Over the World”; “Our Fathers’ Love”; 
“Our Happy Land, America”; “Sing of All 
the Different Races”; “What Friends We 
All Can Be.” 


* Director of Leadership Training, Kansas City 
Council of Churches, Kansas City, Missouri. 

1 By Eva Knox Evans, Capitol Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York. 

2 By Ethel J. Alpenfels, Friendship Press, New York. 

3 Hymns for Primary Worship, Judson Préss or West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4+ Sing, Children, Sing, by Edith Lovell Thomas, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 

5 Song and Play for Children, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Mass. 

© Worship and Conduct Songs, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. 

7 Children’s Worship in the Church School, by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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FEBRUAR 


Primary 
Department 


By Vesta Towner* 


In Sing, Children, Sing‘: “God’s World”; 
“Not Too Far for Loving.” 

In Song and Play for Children’: “God’s 
Children Live in Many Lands”; “The Fa- 
ther’s Care.” 

In Worship and Conduct Songs*: 
dren of One Father” 

In Children’s . Worship 
School’: 
AIL” 


“Chil- 


in the Church 
“All Alike”; “One Father for Us 


February 6 


THEME: The World Is One Big Family 

Quiet Music: “O Come, Let Us Sing” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: Ist two lines of, “O Come, 
Let Us Sing,” spoken by leader. 

Hymn: “O Come, Let Us Sing,” 
and 2. 

OFFERING AND Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence’”® 

Story: 


stanzas 1 


Unc ie Jim’s Visit 

The Parker family were at the airport, 
waiting for the big plane from New York. 
Larry and Linda, the eight-year-old twins, 
were so excited they could hardly wait. 

The gateman smiled at them. “You must 
be eee somebody pretty important,” he 
said. 

“We are,” Larry replied. “Our Uncle 
Jim is coming to visit us. He’s been in 
Europe. He flew clear across the ocean.” 

“We haven’t seen him for three years,” 
added Linda. 

“The plane is due in two minutes,” the 
gateman assured them. “You won’t have 
much longer to wait.” 

Mr. Parker had been watching the sky. 
“T think I see a plane now. Yes, there it 
comes!” 

They all watched eagerly while the big 
plane, just a tiny speck in the sky at first, 
came nearer and nearer. As it approached 
the landing field, it flew lower and lower, 
landed safely on a distant part of the field, 
then rolled slowly up to the airport station. 
The little door of the plane opened and pas- 
sengers began to come out. The very first 
one Was Uncle Jim! 

The next minute, Uncle Jim was trying to 
put his arms around the whole family at 
once, and Mother and Dad and Larry and 
Linda were all trying to tell Uncle Jim how 
glad they were that he had come. 

As they drove home in the family car, 
Mother said, “We are so anxious to hear 
all about your trip to Holland.” “Tl tell 
you about it after supper,” said Uncle Jim, 
“but first, I want to hear all about the Parker 
family, and get acquainted with Larry and 
Linda again. I have not seen them for three 
whole years.” 

That night, after supper, as they sat in 
the living room, Larry was on one side of 
Uncle Jim, and Linda on the other. “I 
brought you twins a little present,” said 
Uncle Jim. “It had to be little, because we 
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can not take much luggage on an ocea 
plane.” He took a small box from his pocket, 
and opened it. There were tiny twin Dut 
dolls, a boy and a girl. “Twins, like your- 
selves,” he said. ‘ 

“Oh, Uncle Jim!” cried Linda. “Oh, 
Uncle Jim!” said Larry. “Aren’t they the 
cutest things!” 

The tiny girl doll was dressed in a long, 
dark dress with a full gathered skirt, with a 
long, blue and white checked apron tie 
around her waist. She wore a big white ker 
chief around -her shoulders, the ends tucked 
into the belt of her apron in front. A stiffly 
starched white cap covered most of her yel- 
low hair. She held a tiny basket in her hand. 
On her feet, wooden shoes! 

The boy doll wore long dark trousers an 
a stout double-breasted jacket to match 
with two rows of buttons. His shirt was blue 
and white checked like his sister’s apron 
He had a little felt hat on his head. An 
wooden shoes! 

“I saw many children in Holland dressed 
like these,” said Uncle Jim, “but in the 
cities, most children wear modern clothe 
much like yours.” i 

“Tell us about the meeting you attended 
in Amsterdam,” urged Mr. Parker. 

“It was the World Council of Churches 
said Uncle Jim. “People came from 44 coun- 
tries. Some of them had dark skins; some of 
them had yellow skins; some had white skin: 
But they were all Christians. 

“The meeting was held in a big church) 
in Amsterdam, the capitol city of Holland | 
We tried to find ways in which all churches 
in the world can be more friendly with eack 
other and can work together to help makes 
the world Christian. We spoke differen | 
languages and the speeches had to be in 
terpreted. We had come from all parts of 
world, but we were’like one big family. 

“T made some new friends. One is a 
from Africa. His skin is black, but he is 
wonderful man. He showed-me pictures 
his two children. They are bright-looki 
children. I met a woman from India, a 
from China, and a man from Australia. 
met Pastor Niemoller from Germany who 
shut up in prison during the war beca 
he would not stop preaching the truth. 
night, I was invited to dinner in a frien 
Dutch home. Here are some snapshots I t 
of my new friends.” Here Uncle Jim show 
them some pictures he had in his pocket. , 

“Now,” he continued, “whenever I think 
these far away countries, I think of 
friends I know there. Our skins may be & 
different color, but we are friends. We aw 
all members of God’s family. I know nay 
that the whole world is one big family.” 

Uncle Jim glanced down at the -childree 
who were snuggled against him. Their ey’ 
were drowsy, for it was past bedtime. poe 


need plenty of sleep,” he said. “Let’s put 
Dutch twins to sleep in their box for 
night. The rest of my story can wait “S 
tomorrow. Goodnight, Larry and Linda. 
you in the morning.’ ; 

“Good night, Uncle Jim,” said Lary 
“Thank you for the Dutch twins,” addr 
Linda. 

As they said their bedtime prayers we 
their mother that night, Larry and Linw 
were still thinking about Uncle Jim. “Gy 
bless Uncle Jim and all his friends,” Lax’ 
prayed. And Linda added to her prayy§ 


“Dear God, bless all your family in the whole 
world tonight.” 


Porm: “God’s 
Lands” : 

Prayer: Asking God to bless the’ world fam- 
ily, and asking him to help us be friendly 
to all our “brothers.” 

Hymn: “The Many, Many Children” 


Vv. T. 


Children Live in Many 


February 13 


-Tueme: God Has No Favorite Children 
“OQ Come, Let Us Sing,” may be used again 
as a call to worship and opening hymn. Chil- 
dren will soon be able to repeat the call to 
worship with the leader. The following story 
may be used: 

Story: 


Gop’s CHILDREN 

The second day of Uncle Jim’s visit, the 
Parker family had a picnic supper. They 
drove several miles to a mountain park, 
and found a picnic table under the trees 
where they had a lovely view of the valley 
below. : 

After supper, they watched the sunset. As 
the big, golden sun sank lower and lower, 
the clouds were touched with crimson and 
gold, and a rosy light flooded all the valley. 
At last the sun disappeared behind the 
western hills, and the rosy glow over the 
valley turned to a purple haze. 

Uncle Jim said: “Very soon, now, the sun 
will be shining in the bedroom windows of 
my friends in China and Japan, and waking 
them up. While we are sound asleep tonight, 
our friends on the other side of the world 
will be hard at work.” 

“Maybe some of your friends will be hav- 
ing fun at a picnic,” suggested Linda. 

“Food is too scarce there for picnics,” 
said Uncle Jim. “There are no scraps to 
throw to birds and squirrels as you have been 
doing. Families over there need every scrap 
of food themselves.” 

“Uncle Jim,” asked Larry thoughtfully, 
“doesn’t God love those other children of his 
as much as he does us? He gives us so much 
more than the others.” 

“What do you think?” answered Uncle 
Jim, “Does God have any favorite children? 
Does he love white children more than he 
does brown-skinned children or yellow- 
skinned children?” 

“Of course not,’ said Linda quickly. 
“Larry, that’s a silly idea. If the whole world 
is God’s family, of course he loves all his 
children.” 

“And I believe,” said Uncle Jim, “that 
God planned for all his children to have 
enough of the good things of life. He sends 
rain and sunshine upon the whole earth. 
There should be food enough for all. But 
people who manage the countries of the 
world have made mistakes, and some of 
them have done wrong things. God gives his 
gifts freely to all. 

“There was a little colored girl named 
Marian. God gave her a beautiful voice. 
Today, she is one of the best-loved concert 
singers in the United States. People pay 
big prices to hear her sing. 

“There was a little colored boy in Mis- 
souri named George. He wanted to go to 
college, but he had a hard time getting into 
a college because people did not like his 
dark skin. God had given him a wonderful 
mind; but people could not see his wonderful 
mind. They saw only his black skin. 

“George did janitor work and laundry 
work to pay his way through college. He 
studied plants. He said to himself: ‘Now, 
God has given us the gift of peanuts. They 
will grow on poor soil. I wonder what else 
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peanuts are good for besides just to eat as 
nuts.. He worked and worked, and’ dis- 
covered how to make more than two hundred 
things from peanuts, including salad oil, and 
breakfast food, soap, and ink. 

“Then he said: ‘God has given us the sweet 
potato. I wonder what else sweet potatoes 
are good for.’ He worked and worked, and 
discovered how to make over two hundred 
things from sweet potatoes, including flour, 
and candy, rubber, molasses, and colored 
dyes. After factories began to manufac- 
ture these products from peanuts and sweet 
potatoes, farmers could get better prices 
for the peanuts and sweet potatoes they 
raised. 

“One day the United States government 
said: “George Washington Carver was a very 
great scientist. We should honor him. We 
will place his picture on a postage stamp, 
so all the world will know about him.’ This 
special stamp was issued. You might have 
one in your stamp collection, Larry.” 

“T am not sure,” said Larry. “I will look 
just as soon as we get home.” 

“T could tell you about other children if 
I had time,” said Uncle Jim, “Chinese chil- 
dren and Japanese children, and others, who 
have helped the world by using the gifts 
God gave them. Many of them have never 
had a fair chance, and we will never hear 
about them. But we can be sure of one 
thing, God loves every person in the world. 
God has no favorite children.” 


February 20 


THEME: Our Brothers 
During this month, we should try to help 
children discover and become better ac- 
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quainted with some person of a different 
race, nationality, or religion in the com- 
munity. Then guide them in finding some 
way of showing friendliness to this person 
or group. If it is nothing more than sending 
a friendly greeting card to the colored janitor 
who keeps their church room clean, even this 
tangible expression of friendliness can be an 
aid to a worship experience. 

This brief incident may be used to intro- 
duce a discussion of the possibilities in your 
community: 

Report For UNCLE Jim 

The morning after the picnic supper, Larry 
brought his stamp collection to the breakfast 
table. “Look, Uncle Jim,” he said, “I do 
have a George Washington Carver stamp! 
I’m glad I know the story about this stamp 
now.” 

“Tl think of Mr. Carver and his peanuts 
every time I eat a peanut butter sandwich,” 
said Linda. 

Uncle Jim laughed. “That’s fine, but you 
two had better keep your eyes open. You 
might discover some other persons worth 
knowing right in your own town.” 

Larry looked puzzled. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Uncle Jim.” 

“Well,” explained Uncle Jim, “when 
George Washington Carver was going to 
school, people never guessed what a fine 
mind God had given to him. They saw only 
his black skin. They didn’t know the real 
George. Now, there might be somebody 
right here in your own town whose skin is 
not the same color as yours, or who speaks 
a different language, or who has.a different 
religion, somebody that you think is queer. 


If you really knew him, he wouldn’t seem 
queer. He belongs to God’s family, you 
know. He is one of your brothers. You might 
like him if you got acquainted with him.” 

Linda spoke up quickly. “Larry, there’s 
that new little Jewish boy in our room. He 
talks kinda funny.” 

“Yes,” said Larry, “I guess he hasn’t been 
in our country very long. He doesn’t know 
how to play any of our games.” 

“Now, there is an interesting boy, I am 
sure,” said Uncle Jim. “Why don’t you find 
out? Maybe he needs a friend.” 

Just then Mr. Parker spoke up. “Jim, you 
have given me an idea too. A young Japa- 
nese couple moved here a few months ago. 
Nobody knows them. I’m going to*'get ac- 
quainted with them.” 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Parker. “Jim, you 
ought to stay with us’ a week and watch 
the discoveries that this Parker family is 
going to make.” 

“T wish I could,” laughed Uncle Jim, “but 
my plane takes off in an hour. I have to 
speak at a meeting in San Francisco tomor- 
row. But send me a report! Ill be waiting 
for it. A report from the twins, and a report 
from Mother and Dad. What will the Parker 


8 Published by The Connecticut Council of Churches, 
Inc., 11 Asylum Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut. 25c 
a copy. 


family discover, and what will you do about 
what you discover? I am curious to know!” 


February 27 


Tueme: God's Children Should Be Friendly 

If additional story material is needed for 
this session, see Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls,’ Autumn, 1948. These stories will 
be very helpful: 

Who Are Our Neighbors? pages 25-27 

Learning About Others, pages 32-33 

A New Friend, pages 34-36 

A Thoughtful Boy, pages 36-37 

The prayer for today should express 
thankfulness for new friends who have been 
discovered. The children may suggest other 
thoughts that should be included in the 
prayer. 

If your group has planned some expres- 
sion of friendliness to a person or group in 
the community, it should be made a part of 
the service of worship on this Sunday. Let 
us help children to know that we show our 
love to God by friendly helpfulness to others. 


Suitable songs: The Response, “Lord, Who 
Lovest All Thy Children’*; “The Many, 
Many Children’’; stanza 3 of “Sing of All 
the Different Races’; “Friends of All.” 


Junior 
Department 


By Otie G. Branstetter* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: The Right Is More 
Thrilling Than the Wrong 


For the Leader 


Junior boys and girls really want to 
do the right thing. But they also prefer that 
right-doing be more fun, more “thrilling,” 
than wrong-doing. We adults often say, “He 
knew better than to do that.” Astonishingly 
enough a junior often does not know better. 
Nine, ten, even eleven years are not very 
long to learn how to live and adjust oneself, 
especially when he has to begin from scratch. 

A junior was’ escorting a guest from the 
town hotel to his home. Afterward he asked, 
“Mom, should I have walked with him or 
behind him?” A junior girl whispered and 
giggled at the table when her father had a 
business friend for dinner. She gave all her 
attention to Jane, who was a friend spending 
the night with her. Later she said, “Jane 
wouldn’t have had a good time, if I 
hadn’t done that; would she?”’ When it was 
explained how she could have made Jane, 
the business man and her father all happy, 
she thanked her mother and the “naughti- 
ness” was not repeated. Both mothers were 
dismayed for both situations were so com- 
mon yet apparently they were not common 
to those particular juniors. 

This month perhaps we can make four 
pictures of right so strong that in these par- 
ticular or similar situations, our juniors 
gladly will choose the right behavior. 


The hymns selected are from Singing 
* Director of Religious Education, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


Worship published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

The responsive prayers and meditations 
in these services may be handled in different 
ways. They may be duplicated and copies 
given to the juniors; the responses to be 
spoken by the group may be written on a 
blackboard or large sheet of paper; or a 
small group of children may be given copies 
and read the responses while the others pray 
silently. 


February 6 


THeme: The Right Is More Fun on the 
Playground 

Music played very poorly for a few measures 
and then continued beautifully for a few 
measures. 

STATEMENT OF Purpose: (by the Leader) : 
Why didn’t the first part of our music this 
morning sound well? The right notes 
were not played, the right hand and the 
left hand were not playing together in 
perfect harmony, the rhythm was broken. 
Is the way we behave like this sometimes? 

DRAMATIC PRESENTATION OF PURPOSE: 

Eight juniors pretend they are choosing 
sides for a game. Each captain chooses three 
and the last one chosen is a boy pretending 
to be crippled. Do this twice, changing 
captains, to make the situation different.’ 
The second time the crippled boy is again 
chosen last. 


Tak (by the Leader) : 


How do you suppose the crippled boy feels 
always to be the last one chosen? In a 
school where this happened, the teacher 
called the group together and she asked 
these questions: Which is better: for every 
one to be treated equal and to have fun to- 
gether on the school yard, or to be selfish 
and one side get all the strongest boys and 
girls? (A pause here would allow for think- 


1 Based on an illustration in Chave: The Junior 
published by The University of Chicago Press. 
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ing.) If one side has most of the stronger 
boys and girls on it, does it deserve much 
credit for winning? (Pause) If everyone 
plays hard and has done his best, haven” 
you had a good game? (Pause) Don’t you 
feel good when everyone on the playground 
is happy and having a good time? Are you 
doing your share to see that this happens? 
(Pause) A desire to keep trying to improve 
your game, the decision to play fair, ability 
to lose and keep good humored—these are 
the marks of manliness and good sportsman 
ship. 


Soto (Sung by a junior or ee “Follow 
ing Christ”? 
‘REsPONSIVE MEDITATION: 
Leader: Because we are inclined to think 
great physical strength is more importan) 
than it is— 


Response: .We ask thy forgiveness, 
God, 
Leader: To watch my own place in th 


this, O God. 
Leader: To play fair myself, to keep the 
rules of the game and to win fairly or lose 
graciously, — 
Response: These are the habits we wish 
to make our own, O God. 
Leader: That these attitudes and habits 
may be ours, that we may be as fine persons 
on the playground as at church,— 
Response: We ask thy help, O God, be- 
cause we have taken Jesus Christ as our 
captain and we want to follow his way of 
thinking and behaving. . 
Leader: Just as music can be spoiled when 
the two hands do not work together in 
rhythm and with accuracy, just so a jealous 
spirit and selfish playing and angry voices 
may spoil our play. To take these ugly things” 
from our minds and lives,— 
Response: We ask thy help, O God, be 
cause we are helpless except as thy spirit 
works in us. Amen. 


Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave” f 
: ; 
February 13 S| 

TuemeE: It is Fun to Belong to a Large Fi 


ily : 

Since this is Race Relations Sunday, yo 
may want to secure a movie that deals wit 
the brotherhood of man. Among the fil 
available which are suitable for juniors are 

Brotherhood of Man, 10 min. Free i 
charge from National Conference of Chris” 
tian and Jews. (see footnote, page 9 i 
Sound, Color. An animated color cartoo 
based on the Public Affairs Committ 
pamphlet, “The Races of Man.” 

Eli, Eli, 5 min. Sound. Religious Film 
Association. Rental $1.25. The old Hebrew 
lament sung with a dramatic backgroune. 
picturing the sufferings of the Children o | 
Israel. 

Who Is My Neighbor, 30 min. Sound! 
Religious Film Association. Rental, $8.00. 
Based on the parable of the Good Samaritar. 

If one of these films is used it should be 
preceded. by preparation and followed 
discussion and worship. 


TALE: 

This is Brotherhood Sunday and the firs! 
day of Brotherhood Week. Everything i¥ 
our worship service this morning has ed) 
prepared by members of God’s famil 
scattered over the world. We will mentioy; 
the names that we may better rejoice in thy 
work and worship of our brothers throughow) 


the world. / 
2In Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster Prat 
Philadelphia, 


Picture: Tom Curr: “Follow Me” or Harold 
Copping: “The Hope of the World.” Each 
of these was painted in England. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King.” The words of this hymn were 
written by a great, yet humble, Italian 
Christian, 700 years ago. The tune is writ- 
ten by a German and is now sung where- 
ever Christian songs are sung. 

Poems: 


A CHILp’s Porm® 


\ breeze came to my window 

And asked me gently 

‘Where is the Land of Peace? 
Which way shall I take to find it?” 


“What can I answer you?” 
Faltering I said to it. 
“The Land of Peace! 


That is the land we want to make! 


Won’t you help us? 

Herbs growing on the ‘green hills, 

Flowers smiling, wind gentle and odorous, 

The doves of peace flying and singing, 

All men and women helping and loving one 
another— 

Let us make the Land of Peace! 


In which all the children of the world shall 


be united.” 


*“O wind! I prithee! Bring this message 
To all the windows in the world!” 
While I was making this request, 

The breeze went to some other window. 
Have you received its message? 


This poem was written by a person bear- 
ing the beautiful Japanese name, Motoichiro 


Takahashi. 


Another poem written by an American: 


A WHITE GiRL’s PRAYER* 


[ kneel in prayer, O God— 

The whiteness of my skin is but a curse. 

The black girl fears to clasp my hand, 

She doubts my love because I’m white. 

The Chinese shrinks from me, 

The girl from India turns aside, 

My pallid cheeks and yellow hair are 

strange to her. 

QO God of Life, help me to show 

The girls of every race and land, 

That I’m their friend. 

Help me to let them see 

My feelings inside of me are just the same 

As those of girls o’er all the world— 

[Inside of me I’m yellow, brown and black. 
Amen. 


SPIRITUAL: “Standing in the Need of Prayer” 


Refrain 


[t’s me. It’s me, O Lord . 
Standin’ in the need of prayer; 
[t’s me, it’s me, O Lord 

Standin’ in the need of prayer. 


Verses 


it’s not my brother nor my sister 
But it’s me, O Lord 
Standin’ in the need of prayer; 

It’s not my brother nor my sister, 
But it’s me O Lord, 

Standin’ in the need of prayer. 


[t’s not my mother nor my father etc., 
[t's not my elder nor my deacon etc., 


This spiritual pictures a Negro slave who 


*From Jeanette E. Perkins’ Children Worship in the 
Church School. Used by permission of Harper and 
Brothers. 

* Based on “A White Girls’ Prayer’? by Edna John- 
con Long in The World Tomorrow, April, 1931. 
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cS / / EP ed for Junior— 
SOME TIME EVERY DAY 


_by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


The thoughts, Scripture selections, 
prayers and poems in this book are 
planned to help boys and girls of 
junior age think of God in relation 
to their ongoing experiences “some 
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time every day.” For individual or 
family use. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore or 
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has reached the state where he feels he is a 
sinner and the one who needs to pray and to 
be prayed for. God can do little for us un- 
less we also have. this spirit of needing and 
wanting his help to be better. 


Scripture: I Corinthians 13:4-8 
SINGING THE Prayer: “Into My Heart” The 
third verse is: 


Going with Thee, going with Thee, 

We're going with Thee, Lord Jesus; 

To work and to play, to serve and to pray. 
We're going with Thee, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


February 20 - 


TuemeE: The Right Is More Fun on the Play- 
ground (Continued) 

CENTER OF INTEREST: A picture of Christ 
helping others or talking with others but 
cut in jig-saw fashion and put together 
wrong, should have a central place on a 
table before the young people. Beside it 
should be placed, during the talk which 
follows, a copy of the picture as it ought 
to be. 

STateLy Music: Hymn tune, Brookfield or 
¥ ellesley 

Hymn: “Thanks for Homes” 

TALK: 

We heard last week how beautiful sounds 
can be when they are played rhythmically 
and harmoniously. We also heard how ugly 
and discordant sounds are when harmony 
and rhythm are not present. Have your play- 
grounds been happier places this week be- 
cause you have been kind, thoughtful, anx- 
ious for others as well as yourself to have 
a good time? 

What is wrong with this picture before us? 
The parts are all there but they are not do- 
ing the work for which they are meant. 
Wouldn’t our homes and schools and 
churches be topsy-turvey places if all the 
music were like that we heard last Sunday 
and all the pictures were such as we see this 
Sunday? (The perfect picture may be set up 
without comment.) 

We human beings make our world topsy- 
turvy with the way we behave sometimes. 
But it is possible for us to make things run 
smoothly and happily. Let us see such an 
illustration. 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION OF PURPOSE: 


(This is similar to that given on February 
6th except that this Sunday there should be 
an uneven number of boys and girls to choose 
from so that one side has to have one more 


member or one must be left out. The group 
decide to leave one out the first time and 
that one is the crippled boy. He is told by 
the others that he can sit out the game. 
Change captains and begin choosing for a 
second game.) 

Girl: Vl drop out this time and Jet Hank 
(the crippled boy) play. 

First Captain (turning to the junior de- 
partment) : I think Jane has shown us a good 
example of how to make things run smoothly 
on the playground. Sometimes it takes a lit- 
tle self sacrifice.“ But it’s worth it to keep 
peace and friendliness among all of us at 
schoo] and at home, too. 

Second Captain: This second game, let’s 
all play. Sure, one side will have one more 
person but we are all happier when every- 
one has a chance to play. That’s more im- 
portant than winning. ‘5 

First Captain: While having one more on 
a side may give that side one more chance 
to win it might give that side one more 
chance to lose, too. At least there are two 
ways of looking at it. So let’s all play. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
RESPONSIVE PRAYER: 

Leader: Deliver us, O God, from the sins 
of selfishness and impatience. 

Response: Lead us into ways of kindness. 
Keep us from the sins of selfishness and im- 
patience, our God. 

Leader: \ead us into ways of kindness. 
Keep us from evil thoughts about our play- 
mates. Help us to keep our conversation 
helpful and friendly. 

One Junior: From jealousy and prejudice 
deliver us, O God. 

Another Junior: Lead us into ways of mak- 
ing friends with those who need our friend- 
ship. Help us to seek out those who walk 
alone to school or are left out in games, and 
make them our friends and help draw them 
into the crowd. 

Response: We ask these things in the 
name of our Strong deliverer our Lord 
Christ. Amen. 

Prayer Response: “Father, Lead Me” (first 
stanza ) 


February 27 


Tueme: It Is Fun to Do Right at Home 

Music: “Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My Lord?” 

Hymn: “O Happy Home” 

Scripture: Proverbs 10:1; 13:1; 17:25; 
28:7; 15:1. These passages might be read 
by the juniors who have prepared for the 
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reading. As they read the pianist may play 

softly the tune of the hymn “Thanks for 

Homes.” 

Scripture Response: Matthew 5:14 and 5:21, 
22 (using the new Standard Revised ver- 
sion preferably.) The music may continue 
through these readings, also. 

Prayer Response: “Thanks for Homes” 

ILLUSTRATIVE StToRIES (by juniors) : 

1. Robert had heard much of pome- 
granates. He went to see a friend who had 
just come back from Florida and this friend 
brought him one. As he returned home he 
found his two younger brothers were quar- 
reling. Each wanted to ride the bicycle and 
neither would give way to the other. Their 
mother had many duties and the quarreling 
of the children disturbed her. Robert felt 
anxious to stop the quarreling. He held up 
the pomegranate and said, “Let’s cut the 
pomegranate.” All ran into the house and 
after the fruit was cut and examined, he 
said to the two brothers, “You can each have 
a third if youll take turns with the bike.” 
They agreed. It seemed wonderful to Robert 
to have peace in the household again. 

2. The Brown family had to sit down to 
dinner without Sally nearly every evening. 
Sally would stay out in a vacant lot and play 
ball so late that the family could not wait for 
her. Then she decided to change this habit 


and get home every evening in time to set 
the table and eat with the family. She found 
it was really more fun than playing so late. 
She found she had been missing interesting 
conversation at the table. 


PicturE ILLUSTRATIONS: 


While the music of “Thanks for Homes” 
is played softly, several pictures illustrating 
happy family life might be placed on an 
easel, one at a time, Wait after each is placed 
on the easel that all may see the picture and 
make the scene a part of his thinking. It 
might be well for the pianist to quietly 
change from one hymn tune to another as 
the pictures are shown. A spot light made 
by a shaded bulb or from a film strip ma- 
chine should be thrown upon the pictures. 

Pictures from the covers of church and 
other magazines, showing the family reading 
together, listening to the radio together, say- 
ing grace at the table, playing together, 
praying together other than at the table, are 
among those that might be shown. These 
should be mounted on cardboard. 


Hymn: “Father Lead Me” 
A MusicaL BENEDICTION such as “The Lord 


Bless Thee and Keep Thee” in a simple - 


setting such-as that of Lucy Rider Meyer 
found in The Methodist Hymnal. 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ronald R. Reed* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Brotherhood 


For the Leader 


The theme for this month is Brotherhood. 
The entire month’s worship programs are 
developed to give a connected impact upon 
this one idea. Again may we suggest that the 
programs be planned well in advance and 
that the intermediates themselves participate 
in the planning, preparation, and carrying 
out of the programs. 

The material here presented may be sup- 
plemented by poetry on the theme and other 
stories. The story “An International Dinner” 
by Elsie Ball in Christ in the Fine Arts by 
Cynthia Pearl Maus may well be used in 
the February 6th program. 

With a little effort and ingenuity these 
services can be presented in unusual ways. A 
script may be written for any of these serv- 
ices to present the material in a dramatic 
form similar to radio presentations. Using 
creative writing, the intermediates can set 
up the service ‘such as- the one for the 27th 
in a choric reading form. The service of the 
13th lends itself to the art of a good story 
teller. Additional material for the service 
of the 20th may be ordered free of charge 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., or local offices. 


February 6 


THEME: Many People Live Here 
OrDER OF SERVICE 


* Minister of First Christian Church, Kent, Ohio. 
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PRELUDE 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 

PRAYER 

Scripture: Matthew 13:44-52, Luke 6:27-36 

THOUGHT FOR TODAY 

Hymn: “God of the Nations, Near and 
Far” 

CENTER OF WorsHip: An open Bible sur- 
rounded by common things, such as a 
hammer, a book, a comb, a plate, etc. 

PRAYER: 


The leader should pray in his own words, 
Here are some ideas to use: 

Give thanks for all mankind and for the 
variety of gifts each has to bring to all of us. 

Ask for an understanding of the spwit of 
friendship that binds us close to others. 

Ask for forgiveness of the misuse of man- 
kind by his fellow man. (Examples: Slavery 
and the treatment of Negroes; long hours of 
work and poor working conditions of coal 
miners; making money and profit of more 
importance than persons; war.) 

Ask for humbleness and kindness that will 
lead us all to live together as brothers in 
Christ. 


Leaver: “Gifts from Many Places” 

Our center of worship symbolizes the peo- 
ple and their skills that make it possible for 
us to work and live together in our com- 
munity. 

The art of making paper so we can have 
books like our Bible, came from China and 
Egypt. The workman’s tools, the hammer, 
the saw and the axe, came to us with our 
forefathers from England and Europe. Combs 
such as we use each morning to comb our 
hair have been used for centuries. Men like 
Paul, Luke, John, and Mark had to write 
about their Christ and their letters and 
writings were copied by hand for centuries 
before we could have our New Testament. 

Perhaps you think that the United StateS 
is your own. Before you become too proud, 
look at how it was made and is being made 
now. The railroads were laid across our 
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plains by the sturdy backs of the Irish anc 
the Chinese. Truck gardening was taught t 
us by the Japanese in California. The Swedes 
the Czechs, the Germans, the Swiss, th 
Danes brought their farming knowledge anc 
their cheeses and milk products to our coun 
try. The Welsh and Hungarians as well a 
others help us to dig coal out of the earth 
The Finns help us with our iron ore; the 
Lithuanians with our steel. On the backs o: 
slaves from Africa the South developed cot 
ton originally introduced from India. Mer 
like Louis Adamic from Yugoslavia, Alber 
Einstein from Germany, and Alexander P 
DeSeversky from Russia are even today mak 
ing our United States. 

Even the food you eat and the way it i: 
cooked is a brotherly affair. Salads came 
from France and Spain, spaghetti from Italy 
soups from Russia, chile from Mexico, an¢ 
so on it goes: 

In music we would be poor indeed withou! 
Beethoven, Mozart, Sibelius, Strauss, anc 
others too numerous to mention. We wouldn’ 
be the United States without our Negre 
spirituals or the folk ballads from England 
Wales, Germany, the Balkans, and othe: 
countries that we sing as our own here in 
our country. 

We are a people who have treasures old 
and new. We are a people made up of all the 
peoples of the world. We are a people o! 
brothers, each a person in his own right. Ii 
is our responsibility to treat others as broth 
ers for only in that way can many people live 
here. 


February 13 
THEME: Valentine | 
OrvER OF SERVICE : 

PRELUDE 

Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling) 

Scripture: Matthew 5:21-26 : 

Hymn: “I Bind My Heart This Tide” - 

Story oF St. VALENTINE 

PRAYER 
CENTER OF WorsHIP: A single valentine cary 

or, if there is a person clever with a per 

a large, oversized reproduction of th 

valentine. 

Story oF St. VALENTINE: 

Very early in our churches’ history them, 
lived in Rome a leader in the church by thy 
name of Valentine. He was such a goo. 
leader and such a good man that he we. 
made ‘bishop or overseer of a good numbe 
of those struggling early churches. And wh» 
a struggle they had, for Christianity was P( 
illegal religion in the Roman Empire whe | 
Claudius was Emperor and they were pe} 
secuted and thrown into jail just simply bh 
cause they were Christians. r 

Legend, that weaver of stories both tru 
and otherwise, has a story to tell about — 
very small pigeon that was born on a wi’ 
dow sill of Bishop Valentine’s house. He w / 
such a small baby pigeon that Mister Piges) 
wanted to kick him out of the nest, but t! 
Missus wouldn’t have any part of it. 

So this pigeon grew up on the sill of t/ 
Bishop’s home, and it wasn’t long until | 
was the Bishop’s special pet, not only 
cause he was tiny, but also because he w 
the most beautiful of the pigeons. Bish» 
Valentine was a wonderful person. He w 
kind and loving to all his people. The pige: 
shared that love and was treated to spec’ 
crumbs and special care by the Bishop hi 
self and they became fast friends. 

The Bishop was always sending message 
of love to his friends: a handful of flowers 
the sick princess in the palace, a basket 
fruit to the lame girl in the poorest street, 
a letter of cheer to the feeble old man w 
sat in the public square day after day. 


But one day Claudius the Emperor dis- 
overed Bishop Valentine and his work as a 
christian. Because it was an illegal religion 
nd because Claudius was afraid of all the 
ove and affection the Bishop gave and re- 
eived in return, he had him thrown into a 
ark, damp cell of the prison. The only light 
ame into the cell from a grate in the ceiling. 

The legend tells us that the little pigeon 
vas frantic at the disappearance of the 
3ishop and searched Ronie until he found 
im in the prison. Then, squeezing between 
ne bars, he flew down to the Bishop and in 
is joy pulled out one of his tiny beautiful 
sathers and dropped it into the Bishop’s lap. 
ot satisfied with this show of affection, he 
ew away and retutned with many leaves of 
he violet. 

Of course, the Bishop was overjoyed at the 
isit of his friend the pigeon, but he couldn’t 
elp but think of his other friends who 
ouldn’t fly to his prison and to whom he 
ould no longer send messages of love. 

Then a happy idea came to him, and tak- 
ig the leaves of the violet which are heart- 
haped, he scratched on them the words “J 
»ve you”, and fastening two of them to- 
ether with feathers from the obliging pigeon 
e sent them out to his friends by his little 
sathered friend. 

The Bishop was put to death by Claudius, 
ut his people never forgot him and on his 
irthday continued to send his little mes- 
ages of love and good will. Later this early 
‘hristian martyr was made one of the saints 
f the church. 

And so today we celebrate St. Valentine’s 
irthday with messages of love and goodwill. 


RAYER: 

Mere are some ideas for use: 

Ask for the spirit of love and good will 
iat enabled St. Valentine in prison to send 
ut messages of love. 

‘Ask for humbleness of mind and spirit to 
nable us to live together in the spirit of 
t. Valentine. 

Ask that the spirit of the dove of peace 
1ay circle our world bearing messages that 
{aad brotherhood and peace upon our 
orld. 


February 20 


‘HEME: Brotherhood Week 
)RDER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE 
Hymn: “God Sends Us Men Whose Aim 
Twill Be” 

Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 
BrRoTHERHOOD WEEK 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 

Thee” 

PRAYER 
‘ENTER OF Worsuip: A picture, drawing, or 
painting of two hands clasped in a hand- 
shake, with two: lighted candles. 
SROTHERHOOD WEEK: 

This year marks the twentieth anniversary 
f the founding of the National Conference 
f Christians and Jews by the late Charles 
‘vans Hughes and others. One of the 
lings this group has sponsored is a 
rotherhood Week. This year the dates for 
1e observance are February 20-27. The pur- 
ose of this observance can best be ex- 
lained by a section of the by-laws of this 
rganization, 

The purpose is “to promote justice, amity, 
nderstanding and cooperation... . to 
nalyze, moderate and finally eliminate inter- 
roup prejudices ... ., with a view to the 
stablishment of a social order in which the 
eligious ideals of brotherhood and justice 
hall become the standards of human re- 
itionships.” 

You will be hearing about this week over 
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your radio, in the motion picture theatres, 
and in newspapers and magazines. We are 
indebted to the National Conference for this 
story told by Norman Cousins: 


Witt Tuis War Be Won? 


In Germany, recently, I was able to visit 
a number of camps for displaced persons in 
the American zone. In the camp at Bad Nau- 
heim, about forty miles north of Frankfurt, 
I met a middle-aged Polish doctor, a D. P. 
who had survived the ordeal of Buchenwald 
and Majdanek. He had humility without 
weakness in his manner and carriage, and 
there was about him an air of great gentility 
and quiet dignity. 

I was anxious to ask him about his ex- 
perience at Bad Nauheim, particularly as it 
concerned relations between Germans and 
Jews. For the camp at Bad Nauheim was 
not located in a single area within a single 
enclosure but was spread around the center 
of the city with houses here and there. D. P.’s 
and Germans shared the same neighborhood 
and intermingled freely. 

“How do the D.P.’s get along with the 
German people?” I asked. “Are the Germans 
still infected with the old hates? Is there 
much trouble when Germans and D. P.’s get 
together?” 

The doctor looked at me squarely, then 
said, and I don’t think IJ shall ever forget it: 

“Here in this city, there is very little 
trouble with religious prejudice, but tell me; 
I am worried about America. I am told that 
prejudice is growing very fast in the United 
States. What can be done about it?” 

For a moment, I couldn’t say anything. I 
was overwhelmed by the irony that in the 
heart of Germany, to which I had come on 
an official mission connected with the de- 
nazification of Germany, I should find—and 
in a D. P. camp at that—grave concern about 
prejudice in our own democracy. 

I tried to answer the doctor’s question as 
best I could by telling him that the fight 
against prejudice in the United States had 
been going on for a Jong time, and that 
periods of insecurity or war fears—such as 
we were now going through—made the fight 
both harder and more necessary, but that 
there were many people you could count on 
to see the fight through to the end. I told 
him, for example, about such organizations 
in the United States as the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, in which the 
fight against religious prejudice was re- 
garded as the responsibility of all citizens of 
all faiths. I told him of specific projects un- 
dertaken by these groups, and how it was 
possible to observe effective and construc- 
tive results. 

I told him honestly that I had no way of 
knowing whether the war against prejudice 
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would be won but that at least American 
citizens of good conscience were not without 
opportunity for joining in that fight. 


PRAYER: 

Ideas for guidance: 

Ask for the courage to battle prejudices. 

Ask for the ability to treat each individual 
as a son of God. 

Ask forgiveness for behavior that has 
brought ill-will into the world. 

Seek the course of Jesus’ way of life 
towards our fellow man. 


February 27 


TueMeE: Great Men of Brotherhood 
ORDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Hymn: 
Sull” 
GrorcGE WASHINGTON 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
PRAYER 
CENTER OF WorsuIP: Pictures of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


“Faith of Our Fathers! Living 


GrorcE WASHINGTON: 


It is fitting that our theme for the month’s 
worship services is Brotherhood and _ that 
Brotherhood Week is observed this month 
for no other month contains the birthdays 
of two such advocates of brotherhood as 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
Let us look at George Washington first. 

Here is the “Father of our. Country”—a 
man who received no money for commanding 
that rabble that was the Revolutionary Army, 
who hung on during that bitter winter at 
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Valley Forge when tnere was no food, no 
money for his troops and when they deserted 
in swarms and it looked like a hopeless 
cause. But because he dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of a government by the people he 
hung on and won the war with his pitiful 
army. 

Here is also a man who was chosen chair- 
man of the Constitutional Convention, who 
guided the course of the laying of the foun- 
dation of our government, who believed in it 
so strongly that he came out of retirement 
to be the first president of the United States. 
The words from the Preamble of our Con- 
stitution take on new meaning for brother- 
hood when seen through the spirit of Wash- 
ington: “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessing of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


There came a tall, homely man out of the 
frontier of Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
to walk into the White House in a very trou- 
blesome time. This gawky lawyer penned the 
Emancipation Proclamation which banished 
legalized slavery from our land; the Gettys- 
burg Address with its line, “that this gov- 


ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth”; who spoke those noble words of the 
second inaugural address, “with malice 
toward none and charity for all.” 

This tall man stood like a giant oak for 
freedom, liberty and brotherhood of man- 
kind in the midst of war that launched 
brother against brother. Out of log cabins 
he came, out of a long and hard struggle for 
an education, out of the frontier of this new 
America, to become one of the immortals of 
our nation and to fight for the freedom of 
man and the living out of the reality of the 
word brotherhood. 

It is well for us to remember the spirit of 
these two great men and the bitter struggle 
they went through for the ideal of brother- 
hood. We can learn much from them of the 
kind of living we must do to live out this 
ideal that is the foundation of our Constitu- 
tion and the very core of democracy. 
PRAYER: 

Ideas for guidance: 

Give thanks for men such as Washington 
and Lincoln who lived and died for brother- 
hood. 

Ask for courage to live out our ideals as 
they lived out theirs. 

Ask for guidance in the path of brother- 
hood. . 

Ask that the spirit of Christ, Lincoln, and 
Washington may walk daily with us. 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Kenneth I. Morse* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Fairest Lord Jesus 
For the Leader 


The four worship services outlined below 
are directed toward four aspects of the 
personality and work of Jesus Christ. In 
many classrooms and departments the effect 
of these services will be increased through 
the careful arrangement of worship centers 
calling attention to the beauty and power 
of Jesus. Sallman’s painting of the head of 
Christ would be appropriate throughout the 
month. Other pictures which may be dis- 
played and interpreted on individual Sundays 
are The Good Shepherd, by Plockhorst; The 
Hope of the World, by Copping; Christ and 
the Fishermen, by Zimmerman; and The 
Transfiguration, by Raphael. All of these 
are reproduced and interpreted in Christ 
and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 

The service for February 13 can be used 
appropriately in connection with Race 
Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Week. 


February 6 
THEME: The Good Shepherd 
PRELUDE: “Pastoral Symphony,” musical 


interlude from The Messiah, by Handel 
Catt TO WORSHIP: 
O come, let us worship and bow down; 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker: 
For he is our God, 
And we are the people of his pasture, and 
the sheep of his hand. 
Psalm 95:7 


Hymn: “The-King of Love My Shepherd Is” 

Responsive READING: (One voice may be 
selected to read the words of Jesus which 
are recorded in the following verses from 
John 10. The rest of the group, or three 
or four selected voices, may read the 
familiar words from Psalm 23.) 

Group: Psalm 23:1 

Single voice: John 10:11 

Group: Psalm 23:2-3 

Voice: John 10:9 

Group: Psalm 23:4 

Voice: John 10:11-15 

Group: Psalm 23:5 

Voice: John 10:10b 

Group: Psalm 23:6 

Voice: John 10:14-16 


Vocat Soro: “He Shall Feed His Flock Like 

a Shepherd” from the Messiah, by Handel. 
LEADER: 

THe Marks oF A Goop SHEPHERD 

A good shepherd takes responsibility for 
his flock. Unlike the hireling who will run 
to protect himself and neglect the sheep when 
there is danger, the good shepherd thinks of 
the sheep first. Jesus says that he will be 
responsible for the welfare of those who 
follow him. He will not lead them astray. 
And he will-not abandon them in time of 
danger. 

A good shepherd knows his sheep and 
they know him. Jesus wants to have all men 
know him as intimately as his disciples did. 
He is interested in all of us as individual 
persons. He knows us and wants us to know 
and to trust his voice. In this respect he 
wants us to be as close to his Father as he 
ert was. 

A good shepherd will give his life for his 
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_ And I will walk with Him. 


sheep. So important is the welfare of t 
sheep to the shepherd that he will risk 
life for theirs. Jesus says that he, too, w 
give his life for those who will accept hi 
as their Shepherd. This is, of course, 
reference to the sacrifice he made in givi 
his life for all men. 


Hymn: “Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead U 
Poem: 

Wherever He may guide me, 

No want shall turn me back; 

My Shepherd is beside me, 

And nothing can I Jack. 


His sight is never dim, ~ 


3 
2 
His wisdom ever waketh, 5 
He knows the way He taketh, 


Green pastures are before me, 
Which yet I have not seen; M 
Bright skies will soon be o’er me, ; 


~ Where darkest clouds have been. : 


My hope I cannot measure, 

My path to life is free, 

My Saviour has my treasure, 

And he will walk with me. | 
Anna L. Warr 

Prayer Hymn: “Shepherd of Eager Yout 

BENEDICTION: 

Now may the God of peace who rae, f 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, t) 
great shepherd of the sheep, by the blood | 
the eternal covenant, equip you with eves 
thing good that you may do his will, worki 
in you that which: is pleasing in his si 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 7. 
ever and ever. Amen. (Hebrews 13:20-21) 


February 13 


THEME: “Great Friend to All the Sons - 
Men” f. ) 

PRELUDE: “What a Friend We have in Jesu 

INVOCATION: 

O Thou great Fi riend to all the sons of m 

Who once appeared in humblest guise bele 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s che 

To call Thy brethren forth from want a! 
woe; 

Thee would I sing; Thy truth is still » 
light 

he guides the nations groping on rt 


Stumbling and falling in disastrous nigh* 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 
Yes, Thou art still the life; Thou art 


way 
The holiest know,—light, life and way 
heaven; 
Are saber who dearest hope and deci 


Toil 1 the truth, life, way that Thou hy 
given. Amen 
THEODORE PArw! 
Hymn: “The Light of God Is Falling” 
READING AND RESPONSE: (Responses |} 
stanzas of a hymn by H. L. Crain, avail 
in some hymnals. They may be sung:| 
read.) ' 
Leader: Luke 4:16-19 


Response: 

O blessed Son of God, 

In love and faith we plead, 

That thou wouldst bind our minds 
hearts 

In Brotherhood of need. 


Leader: John 20:19-21 


Response: 
Thou didst the will of Him 
Who sent Thee from above; 


how sendest us, as He sent Thee, 
) Brotherhood of love. 


eader: Galatians 3:;26-28 


esponse: 

Yhou Man of Galilee, 

wilt Thou live again, 

bide within, control, inspire 

)ur Brotherhood of men. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Master When Today” 
OEM: 

Ve bear the strain of earthly care, 

Sut bear it not alone; 

eside us walks our brother, Christ 
and makes our task his own. 


he Brother of us all, 
Jur brotherhood still rests in Him, 
nd o’er the centuries still we hear 
‘he Master’s winsome call. 

Ozora S. Davis 
fymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
life” 
‘LOSING PRAYER: 


. 


O God, who has made of one every nation 
f men to dwell on the face of the earth and 
rom whom every family in heaven and on 
arth is named, teach us to live as sons of 
hine and as true brothers in Jesus Christ. 
emove from our hearts the prejudices which 
lind and separate us. Cast down the 
ividing walls we raise up in our ignorance 

nd fear. Teach us the meaning of brother- 
ood as we follow him who was Friend and 
aviour of all. Amen. 


February 20 


WHeME: The Master Workman 
RELUDE: “Jesus, Thou Divine Companion” 
‘ALL TO WORSHIP: 
‘irst Voice: Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? 
econd Voice: He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? (Micah 6:8) 
Tymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
RAYER POEM: 
Thou didst teach the thronging people 

By blue Galilee; 
speak to us, thy erring children, 

Teach us purity. 


Thou whose touch could heal the Jeper, 
Make the blind to see; 

ouch our hearts and turn the sinning 
Into -purity. 

hou whose word could still the tempest, 
Calm the raging sea; 

Tush the storm of human passion, 
Give us purity. 


Thou who sinless met the tempter; 
Grant, O Christ, that we 

ay o’ercome the bent to evil 
By thy purity. 

Henry S. NINDE 
tiymn: “Thine Arm, O Lord, in Days of Old” 
SCRIPTURE: John 5:2-17 3 
ftymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
MEDITATION : “As Jesus Did” 


As Jesus labored long years, working 
vigorously and skillfully as a carpenter in 
Nazareth, serving the immediate needs of 
his customers and his family while he pre- 
pared for a larger task; so let us work dili- 
gently at those tasks which lie at hand, 
applying our best skill and the full extent. of 
our knowledge, serving while we train our 
hands and hearts for a larger ministry. 
(Pause) 

As Jesus devoted long hours of many busy 
days in unhurried ministrations to the sick 
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and sorrowful who came to him for healing 


of body and spirit; so let us give the full 


measure of whatever power we possess to 
those who look to us for help, knowing that 
we try to walk in the way of Jesus. (Pause) 

As Jesus built into the lives of his followers 
and friends the eternal values by which he 
lived and for which he died; so let us share 
with our co-workers and companions the 
highest standards by which we strive to live, 
that when our work is over our testimony 
to the highest will live on. (Pause) 

As Jesus gave himself unstintingly to the 
work he shared with his Father, bravely 
taking the lonely way that led to a cross; 
so let us take the way of self-giving rather 
than the way of self-seeking, that we may 
find in the triumph of the eternal Christ 
the mastery we need for the tasks of every 


day. 

Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 

BENEDICTION: 
Therefore . . . be steadfast, immovable, 


always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
knowing that in the Lord your labor is 
not in vain. Amen. (I Corinthians 15:58) 


February 27 


THEME: Lord of All 

PRELUDE: “Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” by 
Bach 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 

O for a thousand tongues to sing our dear 
Redeemer’s praise, 

The glories of our God and: King, the 
triumphs of His grace. 

Jesus, the name that charms our fears, that 
bids our sorrows cease; 

°Tis music to the sinner’s ears, “tis life, 
and health, and peace. 

Our gracious Master and our God, assist 
us to proclaim, 

To spread ‘through all the earth abroad, the 
honors of Thy name. 

CuarLes WESLEY 


Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
Leaver: Who is this Jesus whom we praise? 


Scripture: Mark 8:27-29; 9:2-7 


Leader: So Jesus is the Christ, and we are 


to listen to him. But what would he have 
us do? 


First Voice: “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” 


Second Voice: “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works 
and give glory to your Father, who is in 
Heaven.” 


Third Voice: “But I say unto you, Love your 


enemies and pray for those 'who persecute , 
” 


you. 


Fourth Voice: “Ask, and it will be given you; 
seek, and you will find; knock, and it will 
be opened to you.” 


Fifth Voice: “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind. This is the 
great and first commandment.” 


Sixth Voice: “And a second is like it. You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 


Seventh Voice: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all that I have commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you always, to the close of the 
age.” 

Hymn: “Ye Servants of God, Your Master 
Proclaim” 

PRAYER: 

O Lord and Master of every youthful heart, 
who .continually calls us to live and die for 
thee, we hear thy challenge to all who would 
be thy disciples today. Like those first dis- 
ciples who learned from thee by Galilee and 
through the dark night that led to Calvary, 
we need the assurance of thy presence and 
the consolation of thy spirit. But most of all 
we need the courage with which to face each 
sacrifice that the way of the cross demands. 
Even though others abandon thee and desert 
thee, we will continue to look to thee, for 
thou alone hast the words of eternal life. 
Open our ears to hear, that hearing we may 
heed and that obeying we may have fellow- 
ship with thee and those who live for thee. 
May we truly own thee as Lord of all. Amen. 


Ciostnc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
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With the New Books 


The Protestant Church and the Negro 


By Frank Loescher. New York, Association 
Press, 1948. 159 p. $3.00. 


Religious education should take this very 
competent survey of the Negro in our 
Protestant churches seriously. Seventeen 
denominations were surveyed in this study. 
Most of the findings support what was 
already known: that the Christian affirma- 
tions relating to the equality of man before 
God and the free association among 
Christian brethren are far from being 
attained. In truth the Protestant church has 
been an important instrument in making the 
segregation of Negroes possible. It has, in 
the main, followed prevailing social patterns 
rather than to launch out courageously to 
fulfill the Christian imperatives. 

To be sure, some encouraging signs are 
found if one studies the scene closely 
enough; nevertheless, the accomplishments 
are cause for humility rather than pride. 

The summary -of pronouncements of 
official church bodies concerning Negroes, 
contained in the- appendix, will be helpful 
to religious educators in building program 
and curriculum. Three specific problems for 
further study may also be suggestive to 
educators: What methods may be used to 
add Negroes to denominations now not 
having Negro constituencies? In metro- 
politan communities where “white” churches 
are surrounded by Negro populations there 
is need for a tested body of knowledge as 
to what alternatives are possible and what 
are the costs and consequences. What are 
the conditions which made possible the inte- 
gration of Negroes into local congregations? 

This ‘study has only emphasized to me 
personally the urgent need for a reconsidera- 
tion on the part of most Protestants as to 
what local congregations are and what they 
should do. Our Negro brethren will never be 
effectively integrated into our churches at 
the local level until our local congregations 
are led to a greater willingness to face their 
positions under the 
Christian Gospel, and to become what they 
were intended to be, “the people of God 
in a strange land.” 

H, S. 


Epistle to White Christians 


By Fred H. Wentzel. Philadelphia, The 
Christian Education Press, 1948. 96 p. $1.50. 


Several years ago, during the World Order 
Conferences, I was to speak in a Negro 
school in a Southern city. The children 
assembled and sang the “Hymn for Peace.” 
As their clear voices blended those words, a 
wave of emotion swept over me. Here were 
fine American children singing; I wondered 
what opportunities for life faced these 
youngsters. The thought of the sins of the 
whites against our black brethren swept 
over me, and I doubted whether I could 
speak. 

Fred. Wentzel in his beautiful rendering 
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compulsion of the. 


of Scripture and prose penetrates to the very 
heart of our race problem. Quietly but with 
rapier like skill he bares our racial sinning. 
He lines out our “principles of brotherhood” 
and our practice in church offices, camps, 
colleges and congregations. This Epistle is 
written in the spirit of Christ and of Paul. 
It opens with a Salutation, has penétrating 
poems, litanies, confessions, prayers, and a 
conclusion, as though the mind of Paul had a 
hand in this modern epistle. 

To anyone interested in racial brotherhood 
this book will be both terribly disturbing 
and winsomely compelling. His remedy 
would require “a tough discipline,” but it 
would end the “long and dreary sinning” of 
the white Christians and bring new power 
to the Church, which is now “a very sick 
man telling everybody how to be well.” Dr. 
Wentzel believes “we must begin now to be 
brotherly in the house of God.” 

J. B. K. 


The Christian Faith and Way @, 


By Harris Franklin Rall. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 126 p. 
$.50. 


This book performs the seeming miracle 
of covering the historic Christian faith and 
the Christian way of life in slightly more 
than a hundred pages, in_ twenty-five 
chapters that average four pages each, and 
doing it all for fifty cents. Of course, it has 
to be simple and abbreviated but its great 
values lie in the facts that it condenses 
the wisdom that one man has accumulated 
over a lifetime; that this is then stated 
in simple terms that the average lay reader 
can handle; and that the lay reader is still 
further served by a glossary to straighten 
himself out on tough words. 

An adult or an adult class would be 
benefited greatly by a “quarter” on this. 
The two chapters on evil and sin are good 
to read when so much is being said at one 
extreme or the other of these age-old 


enigmas, 
P. R. A. 
Christianity and Communism 
By John C. Bennett. New York 17, 


Association Press, 1948. 128 p. $1.50. 


Here is a book that every clergyman 
ought to read! I should like to say every 
layman but I fear that many sentences would 
make it hard going for them. One needs a 
working knowledge of sociological and 
theological concepts to fully appreciate 
these penetrating and helpful pages. 

Dr. Bennett warns his readers against 
common misunderstandings of Communism. 
For example, he insists that Communist 
materialism is not a mechanistic form of 
materialism or one that leaves no room for 
the higher spiritual values; that Com- 
murism is not necessarily fatalistic but on 
the contrary has been a stimulus to action; 
that it is not a form of moral cynicism in 
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spite of the fact that “Communism has beep 
one of the factors in dissolving the moral 
assumptions of modern man.” Dr. Bennet 
also shows us why it is that, in spite of i 
inadequacy from the Christian point of vie 

Communism does offer many of our co! 

temporaries a “unified philosophy of life 
that makes more sense to them than any the 


‘have encountered.” Of course this is be 


cause of the failures of Christianity te 
present them a reasonable total view of life 

There could be no more forthright setting 
forth of Communistic tactics of deceptio 
and methods of terror. However, we 
reminded that Jacques Maritain, the lat 
Archbishop William Temple, and othe 
Christian thinkers, have spoken of Com 
munism as “a Christian heresy” in order t 
distinguish it from a totally pagan movemen 
such as National Socialism. Indeed, Dr 
Bennett makes clear that Communism, as is 
often the case with heresy, is a response te 
a certain one-sidedness in the development 
of the Christianity of the Churches; and 
a corrective that all Christians must tak 
seriously. It has acted as a reminder o 
the responsibility of Christians and_ th 
Church to seek the realization of the mor 
equal justice in society. 

This reviewer is particularly glad fo 
Dr. Bennett’s contention that “Christia 
opposition to Communism should be clearl 
distinguished from the opposition to Com 
munism by those who oppose it chiefly as 4 
economic system.” It is hard for. us 
America to realize that there are man” 
marvelous Christians in Western Europ: 
who although “as a rule see more immediat. 
danger in the extension of the Communi 
system backed by Russian power”... “s 
in the thrust of American capitalism i 
Europe a more subtle threat to th 
national and cultural independence.” 

P..G. Ma 


Resurgence of the Gospel 


By T. A. Kantonen. Philadelphia, TH) 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 232 p. $3.00. 


This book by a Lutheran especial!) 
prepared for Lutherans is of interest ar 
value to all. It goes back to the historic) 
roots of our common theology, while di) 
cussing that faith in the light of its stateme! 
and expression in Lutheran churches. | 
centers around the three themes of -Luthen: 
thought: justification by faith, the Bible © 
the living Word, and the universal prie« 
hood of believers. ; 

The author gives an objective analysis | 
the shortcomings of the two poles: func? 
mentalism and naturalistic modernism. ]) 
shows the ferment at work in his own gro 
and needed among us all when he refe 
to the common lack of any real sense 
sin in a young learner who answers Yes 
the question “Are you a sinner?” The om 
emotion usually present is satisfaction w> 
having given the correct answer. The fim 
chapter on putting this faith into actiw 


. 


: 

hile worded for the author’s own brother- 
- - 

pod, has much shining through for others. 
Prk is 


| 


asidism 


By Martin Buber. New York, Philosophical 
ibrary, 1948. 208 p. $3.75. 


The book presents a philosophical and 
-chnical dissertation on Hasidism by a 
istinguished Hebrew historian and scholar 
ho has studied this subject for forty years. 
asidism, a great religious movement of 
>wry in Poland and surrounding areas 
om the middle of the eighteenth to the 
iddle of the nineteenth centuries, is set 
rth as having permanent significance and 
aking a contribution to the world of today. 
ounded by Baalshem, this religious philos- 
ohy is accredited with giving new life to 
idaism after a period of deterioration when 
abbatai Zwi and Jacob Frank had gained 
ide adherence to their pseudomessianic 
ositions. 
Largely a movement of the common 
eople, Hasidism found its values in the 
nbodiment of the precepts of the Torah 
| the lives of persons. According to Hasidic 
aching, the simple man may know God 
irectly as his Lord and Friend, and all 
stivities of daily life are hallowed. “One 
ats in holiness, tastes the food in holiness, 
nd the table becomes an altar. . .One walks 
1 holiness across the fields, and the soft 
mg of all herbs, which they voice to God, 
ater into the song of our soul.” (p. 32.) 
1 this there is, not a primitive, but more 
alightened pan-sacramentalism. 
As a Jewish movement and reaction 
gainst messianic pretenders, it may be 
oplied that faith in Jesus as the Christ 
ould be considered one of the “ ‘gnostic’ 
mdencies” which “have arisen from time 
) time in the historic religions.” (p. 47) 
esus is seen as “the first of a series of 
en who acknowledge to themselves in their 
guls. and openly in their words their 
.essiahship. . .” However, the author recog- 
izes this “First One” as “incomparably 
le purest, most rightful of them all, the 
ne most endowed with real messianic 
ower.” (p. 114) 
Since Hasidism was a movement which 
ppealed to the masses and had a message 
or their simple everyday life, one wishes 
1at this presentation were also written 
or the layman rather than the technical 
scholar. For the Christian worker who is not 
Hebrew scholar, the book reveals whole 
reas of Jewish faith and experience which 
re entirely outside the knowledge of the 
verage Christian whose knowledge of 
ewish history ends with the coming of 
esus. Here is seen a development within 
ater Judaism seeking a deeper spiritual 
itality in proclaiming redemption through 
sanctification of the everyday in the de 
nd in the soul” as every man stands “i 
he immediate presence of God.” 

M. A. M. 


‘ducation for Life 


By John O. Gross. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
‘okesbury Press, 1948. 219 p. $2.25. 


From the perspective of many years 
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spent in the service of Christian higher 
education, Dr. Gross surveys the important 
trends in higher learning in the nations of 
the western world, 

While higher education is admittedly a 
reflection of general culture, Dr. Gross 
reminds us, as well he may, that our 
colleges and universities are also in large 
part the determiners of culture. Against 
the ominous backdrop of the debasement of 
German universities under National Social- 
ism, Dr. Gross makes a strong case that the 
goals of American higher education should 
be those of life’s permanent values, of 
democracy, of a liberal and humane culture, 
of devoted and competent leadership in 
Church and State and of thoughtful and 
sacrificial Christian living. It is his hope 
that in this post-war era, the world will not 
“slump into a vacuum only to be aroused a 
generation hence by a catastrophe created 
by a pagan ideology.” 

G. E. K. 


Mysticism in Religion 


By W. R. Inge. Chicago 37, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 168 p. $3.50. 


Inge has continually shown that he has a 
vigorous, encyclopedic, and unhobbled mind, 
one that goes everywhere and knows its 
way around. Here he will probably find 
more people in agreement with what he 
brings back than with his findings on other 
journeys. 

Readers of the Journal got a dip into the 
devotional values of mysticism in the selec- 
tions from great mystics last winter on 
page three. This book will carry further 
that initial experience. Those whose lives 
and spiritual wisdom indicate that they 
have access directly to God as the source 
of all reality have something to say to those 
of us who can come by this at best only 
in part. This book gives a wealth of under- 
standing into those who come by this path, 
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what they found and meaning of the path 
they took. 
P. R. H, 


Gandhi's Autobiography—tThe 
Story of My Experiments with Truth. 


By M. K.. Gandhi. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. 640 p. $5.00. 


Mahatma Gandhi, An Interpretation. 


By E. Stanley Jones. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 160 p. $2.00. 


It may be that when objective historians 
of the future write about the first half of the 
twentieth century, they will find it note- 
worthy only for two reasons: the uncovering 
of atomic energy, and the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is possible that the latter will 
overshadow even the former. 

These two books supplement each other in 
a helpful way. Gandhi’s autobiography, now 
published completely for the first time in 
English, goes only as far as 1922. Stanley 
Jones, writing with a Westerner’s viewpoint, 
surveys Gandhi’s life as a whole and shows 
what its significance is for the world today. 
Read together, they give an overwhelming 
sense of the importance of this frail, indomit- 
able man before whose spiritual power the 
greatest empire in the world gave way. 

The autobiography is properly subtitled, 
“The Story of My Experiments with Truth.” 
It consists of chapters written, largely in jail, 
for publication in one of the periodicals he 
sponsored. It deals with his childhood, his 
marriage and family life, his period of study 
in England, and his experiences in South 
Africa. The last part deals with what were 
only the beginnings of his work in India. 
But by that time his philosophy and methods 
had been refined so that what happened 
later grew logically out of what is described 
in this book. 

It was in South Africa that Gandhi worked 
out his own principles of personal discipline 
and asceticism, gained practice in organizing 
peoples and movements, developed his theory 
of political non-violence, and learned that it 
would work. This book deals only indirectly 
with his actual political programs. Instead, 
it is a very personal account of his own 
inner and personal life, unveiling with frank- 
ness and naivety his weaknesses and strug- 
gles and growing convictions. It is the story 
of how one very human man became a saint 
and, being a saint, persuaded masses of 
people to put into practice the principle of 
returning good for evil. 

Gandhi’s story is told with a simplicity, 
directness and sincerity that are most ap- 
pealing. After reading it one sees why he 
was able to do what he did, though many of 
his convictions are quite foreign to our own. 
For the Western reader unfamiliar with In- 
dian terminology, the book would have been 
more understandable if it had been accom- 
panied with a glossary of terms and more 
footnotes explaining the historical situations. 

Dr. Jones’ book is a strong eulogy for 
Gandhi, whom he considered a “natural 
Christian.” Although Gandhi never admitted 
that he was a Christian and for many years 
criticized the ‘system of missions and the 
methods of the Christian Church, in the end 
he furthered the cause of Christ. If the mis- 
sionaries did not see in him a parallel with 
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Christ, the Indians did. After his assasina- 
tion, many references were made in the In- 
dian press to Gandhi as a Christlike savior, 
and in processions the cross was actually 
used as his symbol. 

Dr. Jones closes his book with a challenge 
to Western countries to settle their disputes 
by the techniques Gandhi worked out, of 
non-violent opposition and outgoing love. 
Certainly none of the other methods now 
being used to attain world peace seems to be 
working. Would that the “Christian” nations 
might practice the Christian doctrine of the 
cross which has been proved so outstandingly 
successful in a pagan country! 

L. W. 


Christianity: How It Came To Us. 


By Charles Edwards Park. Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1948. 121 p. $1.75. 


This book demonstrates that when Time 
called the author “The Grand Old Man of 
U.S. liberal pulpits,” it spoke wisely. It is 
a short book, written with clarity and style, 
and showing its rootage in deep historic 
sense and knowledge. As a liberal book it 
has to handle the Gordian knot of Jesus and 
Paul. Its solution is the view that Paul’s 
religion is his own addition to that of Jesus 
and is radically different from it. The author 
treats sympathetically the place of this 
addition in our Christianity but, of course, 
not as having anything like an equal appeal 
to him. Dr. Park has lived and taught an 
ardent Unitarian faith without becoming a 
Humanist. When his faith is affirmed, God 
is there. 

P. R. H. 


Textbook Improvement and 
International Understanding 


By James I. Quillen. Washington 6, 
American Council on Education, 1948. 78 p. 
$1.00. 


The importance of this pamphlet is not 
to be estimated by its size or paper cover! 
In the field of education, it should command 
attention. It is a study prepared for the 
“Committee on International Relations and 
Cultural Relations of the American Council 
on Education” and the “United States 
National Commission for UNESCO.” 

A good sample of the contents is the 
analysis of school textbooks, reported on 
page 23: “The general conclusions from the 
study were: (1) that the average elementary 
school American History textbook devoted 
a disproportionate space to ‘war, which 
could be reduced at least one half without 
distracting from the historical value of the 
books; (2) the space devoted to peace was 
negligible; (3) there were no illustrations 
of distinctly peace topics (the content on 
the whole is ‘nationalistic, biased, and in 
many cases, flamboyant’); (5) the war 
illustrations were as a rule only the glorified 
imaginings of the artists ‘and much of their 
content was grossly untrue’; (6) very few 
of the histories approached the real truth 
about war; (7) there was little attention 
given to the Edisons, Manns and Franklins; 
and (8) much of the supplementary reading 
was neither history nor literature but was 
‘untrue sentimentalism.’ ” 

No one can read this carefully written 
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‘living. She permeates her thinking with th 


~ man. Although this would not be considereé 


pamphlet without concluding that texth 
improvement is desperately needed if w 
are to have better international unde 
standing. 

P. C. Ma 


How to Think About Ourselves 


By Bonaro W. Overstreet. New Yo 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 205 p. $3.00. 


In her book “How to Think About Ow 
selves” Mrs. Overstreet presents the v 
kernel of the teachings of philosophy « 
psychology as they reveal patterns of goo 


spirit and words of Jesus, particularly as 
vealed in his teachings of the brotherhood 


a religious book, as such, the thoughtfi 
reader will find it deeply spiritual and 
discover his own soul has been lifted 
reading it. 

With her penetrating insight and in 
own straightforward style, Mrs. Overs’ 
has faced the major areas of living in 
three sections of her book. 

The first part of the book’ analyzes 
influence on its members of our present s 
ciety with its changes, cultural pattern: 
traditions and the several authorities. 
ginning where so many present day 
leave off, with a strong and fearless facin, 
of our present society, this book stimulate 
one to do something about this society 
beginning with himself. 

The second section opens with a p 
view of the self as a creature of habit. | 
continues to examine constructively five 
our basic linkages with life; namely, cor 
munication, creative effort, work, social i 
volvement, and love. J 

The book gathers momentum as we § 
ourselves as a person among people. T 
writing reaches its full power in the chapt 
on “The Self that Love Makes” which reads= 
in part, “. .. there’ is a deep need for u 
to learn to think about ourselves, and meas 
ure ourselves, as makers of emotional se 
curity for all those whose precarious humai 
lives are closely or tenuously linked 
our own.” 

Part three gives both a warning and a hope 
The other chapters present such a construc 
tive viewpoint the reader is surprised inte 
critical self-analysis as he studies the warn 
ing against the errors of rationalization an 
projection. Any discouragement is lifted 
however, in the final chapter on “Building ©) 
Personal Philosophy” simply expressed in 
few profound statements. ‘yi 

This is a book not to read and shelve b 
to read and reread in a spirit of humilits 
and constructive self examination as a ecre® 
ative member of a suffering society.- ®) 


What About Scandanavia? 


By Carl C. Rasmussen, Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 194 p. $2.25. 


As one who has made a -recent visit 
Scandinavia, I can testify that this is 
intensely interesting book. Basically, it is 
travelogue, but it is also much more. 
Rasmussen was no mere tourist, He sav’ 
the things which the average tourist se ; 
and they are interesting—but he saw muel) 
deeper, and his interpretation, particularly 


i 


e religious situation, is extremely valuable. 
Short sentences and short paragraphs, plus 
bit of humor, make the book unusually 
sy reading. I suspect that even Lutherans 
hose background is in the State, Churches 
Scandinavia will learn a good deal from 
is book. Certainly non-Lutherans will find 
quite revealing. This is particularly true 
1 connection with the analysis of the re- 
tion between Church and State. 
Dr. Rasmussen calls attention to the fact 
vat Lutherans in the United States are 
aly about four per cent of the population 
vhereas in Scandinavia all but a scant four 
er cent belong to the Lutheran Church. He 
sports the deep interest of the Lutherans of 
candinavia in ecumenical Christianity. 
They judge that Christians must stand to- 
ether against modern totalitarianism, sec- 
larism, and atheism. But they find no in- 
ompatibility between their Lutheranism and 
uch ecumenical interest. .. . I came away 
rom Scandinavia happy that our brethren 
1.the Faith are both ecumenical and Luth- 
ran, and hoping that they can help us ‘in 
\merica to see that we, too, may be both.” 
P. G. M. 


‘he Biblical Doctrine of the Church 


By William Robinson. St. Louis, The 
Jethany Press, 1948. 235 p. $2.50. 


This is a series of eight lectures which 
vere delivered at Butler University. In 
hem Dr. Robinson has tackled an almost 
mpossible job in carrying out his thesis 
hat little can be done in realizing the 
Scumenical Church without’ arriving at a 
‘ommon ground in reference to ministry and 
acraments and uniting upon the meaning 
f the Church itself. The theologians that 
net at Amsterdam were not able to do this! 
Yr. Robinson has made a yaliant attempt 
yut this reviewer did not find the book 
yarticularly rewarding. 

Pp. G. M. 


bthics in Sex Conduct 2 


By Clarence. Leuba. New York 17, 
Association Press, 1948. 164 p. $2.50. 


Parts of this book are excellent. At 
imes the author shows real insight into the 
sex tensions of contemporary adolescents. 
There are also paragraphs which are little 
more than journeys into sophisticated 
confusion. 

The author gets off in his first chapters 
to the traditional and misleading error that 
once sex standards were clear and now 
they are not because so many are breaking 
them. No adequate recognition is given to 
the fact that loose sex ethics are a character- 
istic of unstable populations and com- 
munities; or that as social life stabilizes, 
the sex code is more easily maintained. 
Therefore, this nation’s level of sex discipline 
has varied greatly from generation to 
generation depending on social and economic 
factors and will probably continue to do so. 

Several excellent and helpful chapters 
appear in the book, particularly those 
entitled “The Satisfaction of Sexual Need,” 
“Choosing a Mate,” and “Engagement—Its 
Uses and Abuses.” One is inclined to cheer 
as the author comes out clearly in support 
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of early marriages. ; 

There is an interesting but misleading 
chapter on “Sexual Intercourse Confined to 
Marriage.” The conclusion is that “Each 
individual has to decide for himself what 
set of conditions is most fully present in 
his particular personality and environment.” 
This decision in regard to premarital 
relationships is exactly the decision that 
the individual is not competent to make. 
Pre-marital intercourse is so seldom the 
result of the kind of analysis the author 
suggests that to make his analyses will be 
more confusing than helpful to the young 
person. 

The chief weakness of this book is its 
unawareness of the importance of the 
spiritual factor in determining the sex code. 
Sex education is important, but sex edu- 
cation without moral and spiritual decision 
will lead inevitably to license. 

One is at a loss to know to whom this 
book should be recommended for use. 
Despite its good features, it will certainly 
bring more bewilderment than guidance to 
young people. Perhaps it may be of some 
help to educators. in initiating discussions 
of the problem among themselves. 

TR ee 


Language in Society 


By M. M. Lewis. New York 19, Social 
Sciences Publishers, 1948. 248 p. $3.85. 


This is a book that most readers need not 
worry about, though its theme touches what 
worries them every day: the way in which 
language is used to mislead the public 
mind. In these days of movie and radio 
the dangers ever present in speech are 
multiplied many times. The book makes 
clear the way in which such communication 
can be used to aid in solving, say, the Negro 
problem, and what its limitations are. 

The book ends with an unanswered How? 
for its own question: how can language be 
used to change a vicious opinion held by 
multitudes because of social forces previous 
to, deeper than, and more powerful than 
language has yet been in changing the human 
mind? No book could well solve a problem 
that men have not yet seriously sensed. 
To raise it intelligently is great gain. 

: papitata 


Additional Books Received 


*As tHE LicHTNinc FLAsHES. By Frank 
Wilson Price. Richmond 9, Virginia, John 
Knox Press, 1948. 205 p. $2.50. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLE STUDY FOR 
THEOLOGICAL StuDENTS. Princeton Seminary 
Pamphlet No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey, The 
Theological Seminary Library, 1948. 85 p. 
$85. This bibliography was _ originally 
prepared by the staff of the library for the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Its aim is to provide a hand list which can 
be used as a guide to the more important 
books about the Bible. 

*Conscious Ciay. By William Allison 
Shimer. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. 199 p. $2.50. 

Hicuuicuts oF THE NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE ON FamiLy Lire. New York 16, 
National Conference on Family Life, 1948. 
23 p. 15e a copy; 100 or more, 10c per copy. 
The National Conference on. Family Life, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 5-8, 1948, 


was a very significant meeting both from 
the calibre of leadership represented and 
the number and prestige of the sponsoring 
groups. This booklet outlining very briefly 
the organization and areas of interest of 
the Conference has proportionate value. 
However, it lacks what the Conference did: 
any reference to religion or the church. 
Hictey’s SunpAy ScHoot Lesson Com- 
MENTARY 1949, Edited by Robert D. Higley. 
Butler, Indiana, The Higley Press, 1948. 
320 p. $1.50. This Commentary is on the 
International Uniform Lessons. It is a “com- 
plete teacher” and definitely evangelistic. 


LaBor MoNOPOLIES OR FREEDOM. By John 


W. Scoville. New York, Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc., 1946. 
164 p. $1.00. 


SERMONS FOR THE New Ace. Edited by Sam 
Nadar. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1948. 209 p. $3.00. Leading preachers 
of several denominations have contributed 
sermons that will help individuals to create 
a new world. 

*THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND_ Its 
SrupvEents. By Mary E. Markley. Philadelphia, 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 317 p. Paper, 
$3.00; cloth, $3.50. 

NoTEs ON THE DOCTRINE oF Gop. By Carl 
F. H. Henry. Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 
1948. 151 p. $1.50. A vigorous, evangelistic 
insistence on God as personal and self- 
revealing and as concerned in the events of 
time. 

*On THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL ForEST 
AND MorRE FROM THE PRIMEVAL Forest. By 
Albert Schweitzer. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 222 p. $4.50. 

PeLouset’s Setect Nores 1949. By Wil- 
bur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 1948. 402 p. $2.75. A commentary 
on the International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching. 

Points FoR EmpHAsis, 1949. By Hight C. 
Moore. Nashville, Broadman’ Press, 1948. 
189 p. $.60. 

*PowerR FoR AcTION. By William A. 
Spurrier. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. 200 p. $2.50. 

*PRrESENT-DAay Y.M.C.A.-CHurcH ReELa- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. Prepared by 
Owen E. Pence. New York, Association 
Press, 1948. 196 p. 

THE Quest or THE HisrorrcaL Jesus. By 
Albert Schweitzer. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. 413 p. $5.00. A new 
printing of a famous book written by a 
famous theologian, musician and medical 
missionary. 

*SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN OXENHAM. 
Edited by Charles L. Wallis. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 178 p. $2.00. 

*SERMONS OF GoopwiLL. Edited by Guy 
Emery Shipler. New York 17, Association 
Press. 1948. 239 p. $3.00. 

*THOUGHTs OF Gop For Boys AND GIRLS. 
Edited by Edith Frances Welker and Aimee 
Angus Barber. New York, Harper and Bro- 
thers Publishers, 1948. 369 p. $2.00. 

*Younc CANADA AND RELIGION. Prepared 
for the Canadian Youth Commission. To- 
ronto, The Ryerson Press, 1945. 114 p. 
$1.00. ; 

*YOUTH AND Joss IN CANADA. Prepared 
for the Canadian Youth Commission. Toron- 
to. The Ryerson Press, 1945. 223 p. $1.25. 

*YouTH CHALLENGES THE EDUCATORS. 
Prepared for the Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1946. 
151 p. $1.00. 

*Youtu Faces Rewicion. Prepared for 
the Canadian Youth Commission. Toronto, 
Canadian Youth Commission. 8 p. 5c. 
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Religious Television 
Workshop Held 


TROY, N. Y.—The first religious tele- 
vision workshop was held November 7-12 
at Station WRGB in Schenectady, New York. 
Attended by fourteen national leaders in 
Protestant radio, the workshop was sponsored 
by the Joint Religious Radio Committee and 
the General Electric Company. 

The group emphasized the need of getting 
into television now, before television pro- 
gramming had become a static pattern. 
Quick development of religious motion pic- 
ture films and film strips, to meet the 
increasing demands of television stations for 
religious programs, was urged by the Prot- 
estant leaders. They also recommended for 
live presentation story telling to children, 
scenes of Sunday schools in action, and 
discussion programs. 

Plans are under way to conduct television 
workshops at local stations throughout the 
country. These will include script writing, 
production, camera technique, and TV 
utilization. 


“Great Scenes’’ Increases 
Episcopal Attendance 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Since the beginning 
of the fall radio season the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has put 
on a network program, “Great Scenes from 
Great Plays,” appearing over Mutual on 
Fridays at 8 P.M. EST. Walter Hampden 
is master of ceremonies and the casts include 
prominent stars of stage and screen. <Ac- 
cording to Robert D. Jordan, promotion 
director, this program has stimulated at- 
tendance of newcomers to Episcopal churches 
by as much as fifty per cent. 


Managing Editor 
Honored 


CHICAGO, Ill—(Special insert by the 
Editor over protests of the person most con- 
cerned.) Miss Litrran WitiiAms, Managing 
Editor of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education was awarded first prize in 
the radio division of the annual contest of 
the National Federation of Press, Women. 
This was for the radio script she prepared 
for the promotion of the International Sun- 
day School Convention held at Des Moines 
in 1947. The title of her script was “Join 
the Parade” and it was very well received 
at the time. The script also won first prize 
in the Illinois branch of the Federation. 

This recognition confirms what those who 
have worked with Miss Williams in produc- 
ing the Journal have long known as to the 
broad outlook, mature judgment and gifts 
in literary and typographical craftsmanship 
that have marked her contributions to this 
magazine since she joined its staff in 1937. 
Her creative gifts have also found an outlet 
in the preparation of church school curricu- 
lum materials and, in recent months, in a 
series of Bible stories for a new edition of 


Childcraft. 
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What's Happening 


Development of Leadership 
Stressed in Children’s Regionals 


CHICAGO, Ul.—“The most important fac- 
‘tor in teaching is the quality of life lived by 
the adults who surround the child.” This 
brief summary of one of the major emphases 
at the Syracuse (N. Y.) Children’s Regional 
Conference last November, as stated by the 
conference chairman, interprets all of the 
fifteen conferences held last fall in Eastern, 
Middlewestern, Rocky Mountain, and Cana- 
dian cities. 

The most popular of the several study 
groups held in each conference seemed, ac- 
cording to reports received from mast 
of the conferences, to be the one on “De- 
veloping Adequate Leadership for Children’s 
Work.” Plans made by most of the confer- 
ences for further development of children’s 
workers are another indication of the im- 
portance placed on “the adults who surround 
the child.” 

In Montreal this meant the proposal of 
Children’s Leaders’ Fellowships in several 
areas of the city as models for extension 
of the plan throughout the province. 

In Indiana this meant a request by the 
delegates for an interdenominational labora- 
tory school for next summer and a request 
by the state council executive for the dele- 
gates to serve as leaders in vacation church 
school institutes. 

Reports of other forms of continuing em- 
phasis on development of children’s work 


* Director of Public Relations, International Council 
of Religious Education. 
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leadership were received from the conferen 
at Peoria, Ill.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Des Moin 
Ta.; Billings, Mont.; and Fargo, N. D. 
“The home and church must reinforce © 
another’s work if the child is to beco 
a Christian person,” was also a major e 
phasis at the Syracuse conference, the chai 
man concluded. This understanding al 
pervaded the other conferences, with t 
study group on “The Church and the Ho 
Working Together” as another of the mo: 
popular conference groups. i: 
Out of all the conferences there probabl 
came the conclusion, as expressed by a leader 
of the Peoria conference, that “there was 
feeling of great concern for the total life 
the child which expressed itself in all of the 
study groups, and the general conviction w 
that all community agencies must work t 
gether for the welfare of the children.” 
These fall regional conferences follow 
the pattern of program, attendance, and r 
sults established by the sixteen spring co 
ferences, as reported in the June issue of t 
Journat. The’ thirty-one conferences were 
a follow-up of the International Children’s 
Work Conference held at Des Moines, Iowa. 
in 1947. During 1949, hundreds of area ancl 
local conferences will be held following up 
the regional conferences of 1948. ; 
In 1950 another International Children’ 
Work Conference for selected leaders will 
held at the time of the convention of the 
World Council of Christian Education here 
in North America. 7 


Denominational 
News 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Rev. Luxe G. 
BeaucHamp of the Virginia Methodist Con- 
ference has been appointed a member of the 
staff of the division of the local church, 
Methodist General Board of Education, Dr. 
Joun Q. Scuis_er, Executive General Sec- 
retary recently announced. Mr. Beauchamp 
will be identified with the Department of 
General Church School Work. He is a spe- 
cialist in rural work and is the recording 
secretary of the Methodist Rural Fellowship. 

In the Virginia Conference, Mr. Beau- 
champ served in the dual capacity of leader 
of rural work and conference director of 
adult work. During the Crusade for Christ, 
he was associated with the Crusade office, 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Beauchamp has an A.B. Degree from 
Emory University and a B.D. Degree from 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The offices of the 
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five national directors of the Department o| 
Education, The United Christian Missior. 
ary Society, which have been located in th» 
Christian Board of Publication building, S¥ 
Louis, were moved to Missions Building, In. 
dianapolis, during the first week of Noyern» 
ber, joining the other five members of thy 
staff already located there. i 

The Religious Education Department ane! 
the Christian Board of Publication are cor 
tinuing their close working relationships iv 
the preparation and publication of materia i} 
for the Christian education program of thi 
churches. The United Society is maintaining 
offices in the Christian Board building to be 
used by the Education staff when in 9% 
Louis, and by the staff of other department 
particularly the Department of eae 
Education. Mrs. HELen D. Srernincer, lia fl 
son secretary, is in charge of these offices feo) 
the United Society and will assist in all « 
the relationships with the Christian Boar 
of Publication. 

The religious education staff membew 
moved to Indianapolis are: Miss Ruta Re 
NOLDS, Miss MABEL Metz, national directo 


children’s work, Russet F. Harrison, na- 
nal director of intermediate work, Lester 

McAttisTER, national director of young 
ople’s work and Jor R. Bass, national di- 
ctor of leadership education and field pro- 
am. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Recently Rev. 
ARLES RicHarD Dawson, of Estherville, 
wa, was appointed a director in the De- 


Councils in Action 


partment of Financial Resources of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. Mr. 
Dawson will give his major time to the field 
of audio-visual materials, replacing Miss L. 
Dee WarreEN who will now deal with public 
relations and publicity. Mr. Dawson is a 
graduate of the College of the Bible at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and during his student 
days he served as pastor of churches of Iowa 
and Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Kentucky Coun- 
l of Churches at its annual meeting ap- 
pinted the Rev. Witt1Am G. WALKER, pas- 
r of Lexington, Kentucky’s Felix Memorial 
aptist Church as the first executive secre- 
ity of the council. 

At the same time the year-old organization 
ected the Very Rey. Norvett E. WIcKER, 
ean of Christ Church Cathedral, as presi- 
ent. He succeeds Frep B. VAwrer, Louis- 
lle attorney, first president: 

Mr. Walker is a native of Farmville, Vir- 
inia, and a graduate of Hampden-Sydney 
ollege in Virginia and the Southern Baptist 
eminary, Louisville. He is the former presi- 
ent of the Lexington Ministerial Associa- 
on and is chairman of the continuing 
mittee for the organization of their 
exington Council of Churches. During the 
ast year Mr. Walker has served as director 
' religious broadcasts for the Lexington 
[inisterial Association. 

The Kentucky Council of Churches was 
rmed one year ago by the merger of the 
s-year-old Kentucky Sunday School Asso- 
ation, the Il-year-old Kentucky Rural 
hurch Fellowship, the two-year-old Ken- 
icky Council of Church Women and the 
vo-year-old Kentucky United Christian 
outh Movement, with the official sponsor- 
lip of eleven denominations and various in- 
vidual congregations. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—Rev. Grorce WILson, 
r the past two years Acting Executive of 
e Kansas City Council of Churches, re- 
ened recently to accept the call of the 
yuncil of Churches of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
r. Wilson will take up his new work 
inuary 1. 

Mr. Wilson has served pastorates of Dis- 
ples churches in Van Buren, Indiana and 
snton Harbor, Michigan. For several years 
‘ served as Director of Religious Educa- 
mm for the Missouri Christian Missionary 
ciety. In 1945 he went to the Kansas City 
yuncil of Churches as Associate Executive 
cretary. 


DETROIT, Mich—The Detroit School of 
sligion recently opened its 25th year with 
asses held in the three centers in Metro- 
litan Detroit. The school enrollment broke 
» last year’s record of 1,200 registrations. 
TARLES W. SCHEID, pastor of Crosse Pointe 
mgregational Church is chairman of the 
oject; EizABeTH BULKELEY, director of 
ligious education for the Detroit Council 
Churches, is dean of the school. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Mrs. Arvin An- 
ESEN, a visitor to the Amsterdam Assembly 
the World Council of Churches, has re- 
ntly been elected executive secretary of 
» Ann Arbor Council of Churches. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mr. Ctirrorp. W. 
Petitt has been named as the new executive 
director of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York. He succeeds Dr. Earu 
F. Apams, who has become executive of the 
Planning Committee for the proposed Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Mr. Petitt was 
formerly Business Manager of the New York 
YMCA. He has been a YMCA executive 
since 1911, serving as executive of the In- 
ternational Committee in China from 1918 
to 1930 and again from 1936 to 1939, at 
which time he took over the New York 
position. He is an active member of River- 
side Church and was a founder of the Com- 
munity Church of Shanghai. 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y.—The Queens 
Federation of Churches has instituted a 
“Protestant Community Caravan.” Armed 
with charts and exhibits vividly setting forth 
the Federation’s activities, the community 
caravan visits the various churches. The ob- 
ject is to help the churches of the community 
learn more about the activities of the Feder- 
ation. Different phases of the program of the 
Federation are explained by George W. Par- 
sons, Federation president, Howard C. Shaf- 
fer, Jr., Chilton C. McPheeters, Matthew L. 
Dann and Albert L. Potter. 


RICHMOND, Ind.—Muiss Oar Hanson, 
formerly teacher in the weekday schools of 
Dayton, Ohio, has been made Director of 
Children’s Work for the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends in America. Her office is now 
in Richmond, with the Board on Christian 
Education. 


DAYTON, Ohio—Mrs. LiLttian WHITE 
SHEPARD, formerly Editor of Sunday School 
Publications for the Five Years Meeting of 
Friends in America, has become Director 
of Weekday Schools for the Ohio Council 
of Churches. She succeeds Miss DoroTHEA 
K. Wotcott, who has been made Dean of 
Women and Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation and Religious Education at Findlay 
College, Findlay, Ohio. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Because of the dearth 
of candidates in the field of Religious Edu- 
cation in the face of increasing demands for 
directors, the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches recently adopted “Suggested Stand- 
ards for Professional Workers in the 
Churches’ Ministry of Education.” 

Part I enumerates minimum qualifications 
for three classifications of workers in the 
field. Part II gives suggestions to churches 
employing these workers, including such 
matters as a consecration service at the be- 
ginning of the term of work, statements as 
to responsibilities, financial arrangements, 
time schedule, personnel relationships and 
use of church buildings. 


These suggested standards are available in 
mimeographed form at a slight cost from 
the Religious Education Department of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The Council of 
Churches of St. Joseph County held a vesper 


*service for public school teachers of South 


Bend, Mishawaka, and the county early in 
October. The gathering was the concluding 
event in the observance of Religious Educa- 
tion Week and honored the teachers of St. 
Joseph County. The meeting initiated what 
they hope will be an annual program in 
which the bond of fellowship between the 
teachers of the public schools and the re- 
ligious life of the community may be con- 
tinually strengthened. 


AKRON, Ohio—After many preliminary 
meetings, the Akron Youth Council was re- 
cently organized. The council is a project of 
the Youth Committee of the Council of 
Churches, the Protestant Social Service 
Agency, and the Youth Leadership Institute. 
The first project sponsored by the group was 
a Vocational Guidance Conference. 


WICHITA, Kan.—Wichita was the host 
for three days in October to the annual State 
Meeting of Directors of Religious Education. 
Speakers at the meeting were Dr. Mary 
Auice Jones and Miss Rutu ELizABeTH 
Morreuy. The meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the Stanley Jones meetings and the 
Directors participated in the evening session 
of the Stanley Jones meeting. 


ORDAINED MINISTER WANTED 
to direct nationally known program of 
Christian character training and youth 
work in down town city church. Also to 
share in pastoral function. Creative op- 
portunity for properly trained person. 


Address correspondence to Charles H. Swift, 
1623 Sunset Avenue, Utica 3, New York. 


To earnest 
YOUNG WOMEN 
graduating from 
High School in January 


Schauffler College 
OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINING IN 
Religious Education 
and Social Work 
FOUR YEAR COURSES 
LEADING TO THE 


DEGREES OF B Sc. 
IN EITHER FIELD 


CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE 
SCIENTIFIC IN METHOD 


Inter-denominational 
Inter-racial International 


F 


Second Semester begins 
January 26, 1949 


COSTS MODERATE 


For further information write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., 


President 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—The Honolulu 
Council of Churches on the evening of 
World-Wide Communion Sunday conducted 
a great service of ecumenical worship. Those 
participating in the service were the Rev. 
ALLEN Hackett, pastor of the Central Union 
Church, who spoke on “Amsterdam—Land- 
mark and Beacon,” 
S. Kennepy, Bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Honolulu, the Rev. Puttip A. Soxs- 
yor, pastor of Wesley Methodist Church, the 
Rey. Epwarp Kana te, pastor of the Kawaia- 
hao Church, and the Rey. Epwarp L. Wuirt- 
TEMORE, Executive Director of the Honolulu 
Council of Churches. ‘ 


OAKLAND, Calif—The Oakland Council 
of Churches announced recently the resig- 
nation of Rev. Howarp C. BuscHING as ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Busching goes to the 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, as as- 
sistant professor in the Department of Social 
Work. He will teach classes in marriage and 
family life education and will conduct family 
education institutes throughout the state. 

Miss Marcaret Loss, who has been serv- 
ing as part time Director of Religious Edu- 
cation, is now acting Executive Secretary of 


the Oakland Council. 


OMAHA, Nebr.—The Omaha School of 
Christian Service, sponsored interdenomina- 
tionally by the Christian Lay Council and 
Department of Christian Education’ of the 
Omaha Council of Churches, opened recently 
on a new basis. Believing that in a metro- 
politan area churches should make a new 
venture in cooperative action on the basis of 
neighborhoods or communities, the school 
was held simultaneously in four districts. 
Each district school was headed by a dean 
and was administered as a unit. The total 
enrollment was 261 persons with a high of 
77 in one district and a low of 46 in another, 
Another interesting feature was that at the 
assembly period all the district schools lis- 
tened simultaneously to a radio broadcast 
made over Station KOAD. Here was a new 
venture combining the use of radio, service 
to the local churches of the community, and 
a good leadership education program. 


By Special Request 


THREE ARTICLES from recent copies of 
the International Journal have been reprinted 
in attractive pamphlet form to make them 
available for further distribution. 


You Can Use Workshop Method, by Ross 
Snyder, folds to fit a No. 10 envelope and 
costs 3c each or $2.00 a hundred. 


Worship Centers for Children, by Alice 
Louise Brown fits a No. 6 envelope and is 
priced at 5c each, $3.50 per 100. 


Lost: a Boy! is a reprint of the short, 
thought-provoking plea of Walter D. Cavert 
for a stronger concern for boys and girls 
who are lost to the church. Handy to slip 
into a No. 6 envelope, it retails at 3c each, 
$2.25 per 100. 

These may be ordered from denominational 
book stores, state, county or city councils, or 
from the Order Department, International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Youth’s Alternative 
to Futility 


(Continued from page 5) 


chance to make the Christian message 
a part of his daily life and thought. In 
a summer service project he is able to 
go a step farther as he puts his Chris- 
tianity to work through his muscles 
and in creative, pioneering projects. 
The first conference on youth service 
projects, looking at the total task of 


the church, had this to say about sum- ~ 


mer opportunities: 


“Volunteer service is intended to deepen 
the fellowship within and beyond the 


church—the love of God and neighbors, 
at the same time it is intended to incre 
the tensions between what is and whe 
ought to be—the righteousness of God. 
must serve as a leaven, both in the chur 
and in the community, pioneering for t 
Kingdom of God.” 


As J. Huchinson Cockburn of 
World Council of Churches has poin 
ed out, “Christianity has the truth 
its side. But that truth must be demon 
strated in living terms if Christi 
civilization is -to survive.” The ne 
generation of Christian leaders is 
ready at work putting that kind 
realism into the Christian message t 

a 


the world.: 
= 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 


| 


Ba Lenten Season is a time when all Christendom begins to look 


seriously toward the greatest of holy days - - Easter. 


again become conscious of the fact that they are living in the shadow 


of the cross. 


The Lenten Season is a time when millions of people give at least 
a few minutes each day to meditation, Bible reading and prayer. 
The Upper Room will help you then, as it helps people by the 


hundreds of thousands the world over. Join in this great fellowship! 


In The Upper Room are suggested Bible passages particularly helpful 


for day-to-day living... 


of great Christians of our day .... brief prayers that will help you 
express the prayers of your own heart. 
Published bi-monthly. Individual subscriptions, two years to one address 


or two one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or more copies of one issue 
Appropriate envelopes for remailing, 


to one address, 5 cents each, 
10 or more, | cent each, 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


International Journal of Religious Educat 


. meditations from the minds and hearts 


Christians i 


HE FOLLOWING BOOKS are recommended 
young Americans by a Children’s Read- 
List Committee of the National Confer- 
e of Christians and Jews. They are 
ilable through denominational book stores 
m the publishers named. These books are 
rticularly suitable for reading tables dur- 
the month of February, which is Bro- 
erhood Month. 
. 


For Young Readers (5-8) 


Ir Harp? Is Ir Easy? Mary McBurney 
Green. William Scott, Inc. $1.00. Gay pic- 
tures illustrate the concept of tolerance 
presented within the limits of the small 
child’s own experience. 

ts. Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc. $2.50. Long knit 
stockings from Norway make Nils an ob- 
ject of ridicule. With wit he turns his 
stockings into an asset. 

appy Has A New Frienp. Inez Hogan, E. 
P. Dutton. $1.00. Nappy’s love for collect- 
ing junk Jeads him into exciting adven- 
tures with friends of different backgrounds. 
{ADOW, THE ALL AMERICAN Doc. Pearl 
Daru Snyder. Prang Company. $1.00. A 
simple, charming story about a boy whose 
devotion to his dog leads them both into 
an adventure that is appealingly American. 
wo Is 4 TEAM. Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 
Harcourt Brace & Co. $1.75. Two small 
boys find they have much more fun when 
they work and play together. 

ais Is tHe Wortp. Josephine Van Dolzen 
Pease. Rand McNally & Co. $2.50. A pic- 
ture book of exciting facts about the world 
we live in and how its wonders are shared 
by all people. 

iE Postman. Samuel Marshak. The Shady 
Hill Press. $1.25. Amusing pictures tell 
the story in verse of the American, British, 
French and Brazilian Postmen who help a 
Special Delivery letter reach its destina- 
tion, 


For Juniors (8-12) 


ip. Florence Hayes. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. Skid, a little Negro boy, moves 
from Georgia to an all white community 
in Connecticut. Wholesome family relation- 
ship and good characterization. 

iE Lost Viotin. Clara Ingram Judson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. The Kovecs 
came to Chicago in 1892 to share in the 
American dream of freedom. Anna’s search 
for her valuable violin makes this a heart- 
warming story. 

mY’s Journey, Lois Lenski. J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. Realistic story of a 
family of migrant crop workers in the At- 
lantic seaboard area. Pictures economic 
intolerance as another problem in under- 
standing. 

vE Gop. Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. Latest edition. $2.00. A vital 
book about the three great religions of 
democracy which will help children to un- 
derstand and respect the different ways 
people worship God. 

tL Apout Us. Eva Knox Evans. Capitol 
Publishing Company. $2.00. With humor 
and clarity, the author tells the story of 
people, why they are different and why 
they are alike. Professor Einstein calls 
this a courageous and important book. 
aé Hunprep Dresses. Eleanor Estes. Har- 
court Brace. $2.50. Because Wanda’s name 
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eading for Democracy 


and clothes were different her classmates 
were unkind until they learned to under- 
stand. An important lesson in democracy. 

Patcu. Mary Elting. Doubleday & Company. 
$2.00 Attractive life-like illustrations show 
the natural acceptance of a little Negro 
girl as a jolly playmate and her family as 
helpful neighbors. An interesting variation 
of the usual dog story. 

Bertie Takes Care. Henry Gregor Felson. 
E. P. Dutton. $2.50, A humorous story of 
a boy who proves that qualities of leader- 
ship can make a hero of a fat boy. 

Jor Macarac. Irwin Shapiro. Julian Mess- 
ner. Inc. $2.00 How a legendary hero of the 
steel mills gets his U. S. A. citizen papers. 

Bricut Aprit. Marguerite de Angeli. Dou- 
bleday & Company. $2.50. April is a small 
Negro girl as friendly and appealing as 
her name. Her experiences as a Brownie 
Scout make a delightful story. 


For Junior High and 
High School (13-18) 


You anp THE Unitep Nations. Lois Fisher. 
Childrens Press. $ .60 Essential reading 
for everyone over ten. By a series of car- 
toons, the author has presented the aims 
of the United Nations and helps the reader 
realize how each individual can further the 
peace of the world. 

You AND THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States. Dr. Paul Witty. Childrens Press. 
$1.50. It is hoped that this book will kindle 
a new awareness of the true meaning of 

- law and freedom. 

Wititow Hirt. Phyllis A. Whitney. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. This is a fine story of 
teen-agers in a suburban town where a 
housing project for Negroes brings about 
a bitter conflict and a sound solution. A 
swiftly moving novel which honestly faces 
a grave social problem. 

Man’s Way. From Cave to Skyscraper. Ralph 
and Adelin Linton. Harper. $2.50. This 
distinguished history of man’s progress ex- 
plains many popular misconceptions about 
races and cultures. A lively and informa- 
tive book by a famous anthropologist and 
and his wife. 

Trupy Territt: High School Freshman. Ber- 
nice Bryant. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. Find- 
ing discrimination being practiced in sub- 
tle ways, Trudy gathers many individuals 
of different backgrounds into a happy, 
effective working group. 

Assortep Sisters. Florence Crannel Means. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. Lively story 
of three teen-age girls in a Denver high 
school. They struggle against intolerance 
and make Friendship House a meeting 
place for people of all colors and creeds. 

Dr. Greorce Wasnincton Carver. Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb. Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.50. Outstanding biogra- 
phy of a great man and a great scientist 
who faced injustice and intolerance with 
courage. 

Haym Satomon, Son of Liberty. Howard 
Fast. Julian Messner. $2.50. Excellent bi- 
ography of a little known patriot. 

A Wisu ror Tomorrow. Jean Dupont Miller. 
Dodd Mead & Co. $2.50. Skillful writing 
helps readers identify themselves with four 
girls from entirely different backgrounds 
who meet in an international camp for 
senior Girl Scouts. Easy techniques for 
getting along are shown in action, 


Trapition. Anne Emery. The Vanguard 
Press. $2.50. A group of teen-agers help 
a Japanese-American family find a place 
in the community. 

Aucustus Carsar’s Wortp. Genevieve Fos- 
ter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. Pan- 
orama of the world and the famous people 
who lived under Caesar’s rule, Cicero, Vir- 


gil, Hillel—the famous rabbi in Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus of Nazareth. 
NortH Star Suininc. Hildegarde Hoyt 


Swift. William Morrow & Co. $2.50. Lynn 
Ward’s magnificent illustrations make this 
pictorial history of the American Negro a 
book of lasting beauty and value. 


For Young People and 
Young Adults (18-24) 


NeuHru or Inpra. Cornelia Spencer. John 
Day Company. $2.50. India’s+long struggle 
for independence is dramatically presented 
in a readable and thoroughly documented 
biography. 

Tue Jew In American Sports. Harold U. 
Ribalow. Bloch Publishing Co. $3.00. “Tt 
is an interesting, sometimes thrilling record 
of the achievements of American athletes 
who had an even harder struggle than 
usual in their climb to the top simply be- 
cause they were Jews.” Barney Ross. 

Witnesses For Freepom. Rebecca Chalmers 
Barton. Harper. $3.50. Thoughtful analy- 
sis of the complexities of contemporary 
race relations. Autobiographies of twenty- 
three distinguished Negroes. 

Tue Story or THE Necro. Arna Bontemps. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. Through dramatic 
incidents of the Negro’s history, a disting- 
uished author presents a rich, colorful, 
and thoroughly authentic story. 

Paut Dunsar AND His Sone. Virginia Cun- 
ningham, Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.75. 
Stirring biography of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, the first Negro to achieve distinction 
as a poet in America. 

In Henry’s Backyarp. The Races of Man- 
kind. Ruth Benedict and Gene Wetfish. 
Henry Schuman. $2.00. Eye-catching il- 
lustrations and attention-getting text based 
on “The Races of Mankind” present some 
of the facts we all need to know. 

Tree By tHe Waters. Gene Karsavina. In- 
ternational Publishing Company. $2.25. 
Abbie Chapin, sixteen years old, finds her- 
self and also finds romance in a struggle 
to get native New Englanders and the 
newer Polish Americans to work together 
in a factory dominated town. 

PeopLtes OF THE Eartu. Edwin Embree. 
Hinds, Hayden & Elridge. $ .75. In letters 
to his niece and nephew, the author pre- 
sents elementary facts about the peoples 
all over the world. 


It is Just Beginning 
(Continued from page 21) 


joy.” Oh, Sarah, I did so hope that it 
would be all over— 

Saran: (still looking out of door, slowly) 
No, it is not all over, Mother Rachel. It is 
just beginning. 

Curtain 

(Organ and chorus—“Christ the Lord is 
Risen Today.”) 

Norte: Permission is granted to produce 
this dramatization as an act of worship 
either in the church or over a local radio 
station. Credit should be given in programs 
or announcements to the author and to the 
International Journal of Religious Education. 
Additional copies of this issue for use by 
the cast may be obtained for 25c each from 
the offices of the Journal. 
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Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
mended) for: 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*_Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Apartment for Peggy (20th-Fox) Jeanne 
Crain, Edmund Gwenn, William Holden. 
Comedy. The problems of a G.I. student 
who wonders if his sacrifices to become a 
teacher are worth it, of his wife who is sure 
they are but has a hard time proving it, 
and of the lonely old professor who feels his 
usefulness is over and into whose attic the 
couple move as the birth of their baby is 
imminent. ... For once, a “campus” movie 
with recognizable students and laudable 


values. Warmly amusing, sometimes a bit 
sentimental, but saying some significant 
things. A commendable venture. M, 


Cry of the City (20th-Fox) Richard Conte, 
Victor Mature. Melodrama. The last chase- 
filled days of a cocky young criminal as he 
is pursued by patient detective from the 
same Italian slum neighborhood, who has 
hoped for some sign of reform or show of 
remorse on the part of the culprit... . / Ac- 
tual backgrounds, plus understanding per- 
formances and taut direction give this stark, 
often brutal melodrama a sense of terrible 
reality. Unique in stress on tragic effect of 
events on the family and chance acquaint- 
ances of the erring youth. M, 

For the Love of Mary (Univ.) Ray Col: 
lins, Deanna Durbin, Don Taylor. Comedy. 
The President, four Supreme Court jus- 
tices, and most of the White House person- 
nel fall over themselves, spend hours play- 
ing cupid to a young switchboard operator 
and her various suitors. . . . So infatuated 
with the charms of its heroine that it pre- 
sents the same “cute” situations over and 
over again to the point of tedium. Coy, 
juvenile in concept, destructive of the au- 
dience’s regard for the ability and taste 
of its leaders in Washington. 

The Gallant Blade (Col.) Marguerite 
Chapman, Victor Jory, Larry Parks. Melo- 
drama, in cinecolor, set in 17th century 
France, where a noble few swordsmen rise 
up to challenge the military great who pro- 
pose to plunge a war-weary people into an 
unprovoked war, thus take their minds off 
domestic ills. . . . Swashbuckling swordplay 
done in routine, none too convincing manner. 


,’ 

tHamlet (British) drama. The Shake- 
spearean tragedy presented by Laurence 
Olivier and superb cast as that of a man 
“who could not make up his mind”—done 
very simply, shorn of extraneous decoration, 
even of several passages, with the emphasis 
on the words, which are impressively spoken 
by every performer, and, happily, on the 
musical score, which plays a vital role. . . . 
A stark, eloquently and beautifully conceived 
film, its every scene impressive on its own. 


M,Y 

tJohnny Belinda (War.) Lew Ayres, 
Charles Bickford, Agnes Moorehead, Jane 
Wyman. Drama. The transformation. through 
the understanding aid of a young doctor, of 
a neglected. deaf mute in remote Nova 
Scotian farming community, her recession 
when melodramatic tragedy strikes, her final 
happiness. . Honest, compassionate per- 
formances and ‘settings that convey unusual 
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sense of reality make this potentially lurid 
story into such an emotionally moving film as 
Hollywood seldom produces. M 

June Bride (War.) Bette Davis, Betty 
Lynn, Robert Montgomery, Tom Tully. 
Comedy. Sophisticated staff of big-circula- 
tion magazine goes to small town to glamor- 
ize “typical” family to be featured in one of 
those “How America Lives” spreads. Sub- 
theme has domineering lady editor feuding 
with feature writer, finally succumbing and 
abandoning career... . 
comedy, with some good satire, some regret- 
table use of drinking as comic motif. 


M,Y 
The Loves of Carmen (Col.) Glenn Ford, 
Rita Hayworth, Victor Jory. Melodrama 
based not on the opera, and without the 


Glib, sophisticated . 


Bizet music, but on the original Merim 
novel about the voluptuous gipsy girl 

no conscience who lures model soldi 
through murder, desertion, highway robbe 
to final destruction. . . . An expensively s¢ 
technicolored extravaganza, violent, sexy, bi 
never permitting its heroine to seem qui 
so evil as her actions indicate she must 


Night Has a Thousand Eyes (Par.) E 
ward G. Robinson, Gail Russell. Melodra 
Fake mindreader suddenly discovers th 
he can really foretell events. He feels respe 
sible for what ensues, tries to warn tho 
concerned, but sees things work out to tré 
ends. . .. Takes itself and occult phenome 
seriously, is ponderous, dull. 

Road House (20th-Fox) Ida Lu 
Richard Widmark, Cornel Wilde. M e 
drama. Squabbles of a road house operat 
and his manager over an entertainer in th 
employ with whom both are infatuated, 
climax a mad fight to the death. . . . Go 


ike” 


Lop 


See 


Free Descriptive: Folder 
Upon Request 
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Pictures 
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ection wasted on incredibly sordid mate- 


‘he Saxon Charm (Univ.) Susan Hay- 
‘-d, Robert Montgomery, John Payne, 
lrey Totter. Drama. Character study of 
powerful, warped, talented (so we are 
1) Broadway promoter who ruthlessly 
ies all initiative on the part of those who 
st work with him until they become his 
vns, finally gets his come-uppance but 
| does not face the truth. . . . A bitter 
trait done shrewdly and incisively, and 
h a touch of humor by Montgomery to 
nt up the evil possible when too much 
ver is exercised by one man. Sophisticated 
logue. M,Y 


The Secret Land (MGM) Documentary 
ount of experiences of 1946-47 expedi- 
1 to the Antartic led by Admiral Byrd for 
navy. ... Expertly edited to bring out 
drama and significance of the enterprise, 
h effective commentary by Van Heflin, 
yert Montgomery and Robert Taylor. Will 
historically valuable. “A rewarding ven- 
2. M,Y,C 
ealed Verdict (Par.) Figrence Marley, 
y Milland. Melodrama. American lawyer 
nazi trials, disturbed lest the former 
eral whose conviction he has won was 
really guilty, pursues his own investiga- 
1 which leads him to various places and 
ple (particularly the accused’s mother 
1 French girl friend), confirms his re- 
tance to trust any German’s protestation 
innocence. .. . Realistic backgrounds and 
1eral appearance of authenticity give film 
ater sense of authority than its confused 
t, vacillating motives deserve. What is left 
conventional melodramatic romance. 
M,Y 


{The Snake Pit (20th-Fox) Olivia de 
Havilland, Leo Genn, Mark Stevens. Drama. 
The experiences of a young woman during 
her confinement in a state-operated mental 
institution. . . . What could have been sensa- 
tional, melodramatic, has been handled with 
complete good taste and understanding to 
produce a moving, sympathetic, objective 
study of mental illness. Further, the need 
for public support of better, scientific treat- 
ment is incidentally, and dramatically, set 
forth. Certainly not a film for those seeking 
entertainment, but a demonstration that 
motion pictures can at times live up to the 
responsibility society asks of them. M 

A Song Is Born (RKO) Danny Kaye, 
Virginia Mayo. Comedy. As seven pedantic 
gentlemen undertake a study of jazz for a 
music foundation—and thereby get badly 
tangled up with a night club singer and her 
former gangster pals—occasional inserts 
provide stirring examples of modern jazz 
as performed by experts. . . . Elaborately 
done in technicolor and provided with the 
best performers in jazzdom, film turns out 
mainly tedious, with elements of “cuteness” 
and suggestiveness that pall badly. M,Y 

Station West (RKO) Jane Greer, Burl 
Ives, Agnes Moorehead, Dick Powell. Melo- 
drama. Disguised as hardboiled drifter, 
army detective undertakes to discover why 
bandits are making operations at frontier 
post well nigh impossible. Clues lead to 
lady gambling house manager who controls 
most local enterprises, but although he 
cleans out the bandits he never gets over his 
instant infatuation with her. . . . Motivation 
so vague and plot facets so confused that 
attention wanders, and numerous brutal 
brawls apparently inserted for their own sake 
are revolting. M,Y 


‘ilms for Church Use 


fhy We Do Not Want 
1e Perfect Film 


By Donald R. Lantz* 


y E HOPE that the “perfect” film will never 
produced. By the “perfect” film we mean 
» that is supposed to contain all that is 
“essary to convey the same teaching pro- 
‘ses as those now conveyed through the 
cher.-There are several reasons why such 
ilm is undesirable: 

1. The effectiveness of the film as an aid 
the learning process is in a large measure 
pendent upon the personality of the teacher 
1 is not necessarily an intrinsic character- 
ic of the film. 

2. The teacher can discover the areas of 
ed in the personality of the learner and 
spond to those needs which are many times 
ealed for only a moment. The film is 
solutely neutral to the immediate needs 
the learner. 

3. No interpretation can be left to un- 
ided conclusions in the learning process. 
.¢ film may lead the learner to formulate 
idequate or only partial conclusions when 
rther logical development to motivation 


Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
| Radio Education, International Council of Reli- 
us Education. 
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may be necessary. This inability of the film 
to follow up motivation is its greatest weak- 
ness. 

4..There are no skills acquired from 
simply viewing a film, no matter how close 
to reality the film may present synthetic 
experiences. 

5. In Christian education our purposes 
and general objectives are not satisfied even 
if we had a “perfect” film that presented 
the full truth of the relationships of a per- 
sonality to God and all of its implications. 
We must still have a motivation to action in 
harmony with all of these implications. No 
film can do this. 


Evaluations 
Owners All 


Produced and photographed by Leopold 
Steiner. Distributed by Harmon Foundation. 
16mm, color, sound, three reels, 28 minutes. 
Rental, $12.00, color; $9.00 black and white. 


These pictures taken in Nova Scotia indi- 
cate various types of cooperatives. There are 
cooperatives in the production field such as 
the basic production of food, lumber, raw 
material, etc.; cooperatives in the consumer 
area, such as the building of homes, distribu- 
tion and purchasing of food, clothing, house- 
hold and durable goods; and then coopera- 
tives in the education field such as the de- 
velopment of schools, the conducting of re- 


search and the production of radios for both 
wholesale and retail. 

The purpose of this film is to convey 
factually a fundamental method of human re- 
lationships, and it does this in a sincere and 
straightforward fashion. It is a documentary 
film which could have been made much more 
attractive and interesting with a strong intro- 
duction and some dramatic element. Most 
of the educational aspects of the cooperatives 
are in the Catholic tradition, the film having 
been produced and supervised by the St. 
Xavier University. This, of course, is true to 
the fact, inasmuch as the major educational 
supervision in Nova Scotia is under the 
Catholic Church. 

This film can be recommended for use in 
adult discussion groups in economic and 
community planning. It would be a good 
piece of material to motivate such study in 
an adult group. 


Thy Word Giveth Light - 


Producer and distributor, American Bible 
Society. 16mm, color, sound, 20 minutes. 
Free will offering or $5.00 rental fee plus 
transportation both ways. 


This film is a dramatic narrative based 
on fact. In it a father gives an account of 
his son’s experiences, for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in service to the blind 
and of creating an interest in the work of 
the American Bible Society. A sincere por- 
trayal is given of an average boy who grows 
to be a “regular” college boy with definite 
skill for playing the piano. His experience in 
the war brings him to Anzio where a bomb 
explosion causes the loss of his eyesight. 
This results in complete despondency until a 
young woman introduces him to a copy of the 
Bible in Braille and the young man discovers 
that the young woman is also blind. The 
boy recovers and is eager to help his father 
discover the story of the American Bible 
Society. 

The picture ends with a definite American 
Bible Society promotional approach. For the 
person observing the picture, it might have 
been better to follow the boy through his en- 
tire experience of recovery, until he found 
his place in society. Toward the end of the 
picture, the boy is shown playing an organ, 
which may suggest that this has become his 
life calling. 

A question arises in the mind of the 
individual as to whether or not this particu- 
lar father and this particular son are au- 
thentic individuals with an authentic ex- 
perience. On the other hand, there is an 
equal probability that the observer will feel 
that this could have happened to this father 
and son, so that there is a strong message. 

This film is recommended for use with 
boys and girls junior age and over. Adults, 
too, will find this film interesting. It can be 
recommended for use in giving information, 
in motivating action, and of course, in pro- 
moting the use of the Bible. 


Educational Slide Service 


THE Educational Slide Service has now 
been returned to Professor Paul H. Vieth, 
Visual Education Service, 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Connecticut. The address given 
in the November issue was a temporary ar- 
rangement during Dr. Vieth’s absence for a 
year in Japan. Since his return he has again 
taken over the distribution of these materials. 
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Editorials 


Pascal, Would 
You Agree? 


SOONER OR LATER we in religious 
education must reckon with a sentence 
from the mathematician-philospher, 
Pascal. About three centuries ago he 
said that “You cannot find God in 
Nature for Nature is both good and 
evil.” That is to say, nature is not 
merely the “sugar and spice and all 
things nice” which we emphasize in 
some of the units on “the birdses and 
the beeses” in our Christian nurture of 
small children. It is also the “snips and 
snails and puppy dog’s tails” of earth- 
quakes and the bitter warfare of germs 
upon mankind. It is the bee’s stinger 
or the atomic bomb in military war- 
fare. Only those who know nature afar 
off dispute Pascal’s reminder that it is 
evil as well as good. 

Now, this scribbler “cut his eye 
teeth” in religious education on the 
Fourfold Life when it was in its ascend- 
ency. And he still believes in it. But 
its one-sidedness came home with a 
shock some years ago on the reading 
of an article by a young widow who 
had grown up on that vital idea. She 
confessed that it had deserted her at 
the bedroom door when she had to 
watch her young husband twist in the 
agony of an incurable disease from 
which at long last she saw him die. 
And the scribbler knew well that if she 
had ever chanced to hear his speech on 
this Way of Life at a youth conference 
or a summer camp, she would still have 
stood unequipped and helpless at that 
bedside. 

Not all of us, fortunately, but all too 
many and all of us far too often have 
sinned and fallen short of the glory of 
God. We have done this whether we 
have centered too much on the flowers, 
or on Body and Mind and Spirit and 
Social Life, or on “drawing a sword 
against every power that for greed or 
gain despoils mankind.” The glory we 
may have missed shines forth best 
whenever the Christian message is 
geared to the complete, and not the 
partial, capacities and needs of man. 

Those capacities and needs are broad 
and inclusive; they embrace germs as 
well as healing serums, diseased bodies 
for which the serums were discovered 
or flown across the mountains too 
late. They demand that we know what 
to say and how to act in times both 
of triumph and of tragedy. 

Did Pascal mean that since Nature 
is both good and evil, we cannot use 
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the birds and bees in teaching about 
God? That because evil is in Nature, 
God has nothing to do with it, has 
washed his hands of it? That he can 
be found only in “all things nice?” 
Perhaps now no one knows exactly 
what Pascal meant. But this writer 
knows what he himself means: that 
great souls have found God in the 
dancing sunlight and beside or on the 
couch of pain. He knows that this 
taking sane and courageous account 
of evil, he ought to have done, and not 
to have left undone the other, the glad 
mastery of the good and the beautiful. 
And he knows that the need of finding 
the way to this sort of blending of 
“the sugar and spice” with “the snips 
and snails” of life must be a major 
charge upon the young and eager 
hearts now seeking in Christian nur- 
ture their Way of Life. 

Philosopher Pascal, in your many- 
sided wisdom of long ago, would you 
agree? 


Make This a 


Real New Year 
A Christian Teacher's Prayer 


Gop of the passing and growing 
years, make this a real New Year for 
me as a teacher in the Christian life. 

Touch my heart and mind just now 
with an awareness of the shortcom- 
ings that have marked my teaching 
in the days gone by. 

Stab me awake to my indolent love 
of the short and easy path in Chris- 
tian nurture. Forgive me my content- 
ment with just the right gesture, the 
fitting phrase, the clever bid for super- 
ficial attention that is not grappled 
to life. 

Open my eyes to the unmet need 
hidden behind a child's inattention, 
the unhappy home, that is an under- 
tone to his boisterous distractions. 

Show me the readiness within him 
for the path of good will, for the 
action of courage, for the holy aspira- 
tions that can in him make all things 
new. 

And grant me to grow this year, 
slowly though it be, in the wisdom 
and the skills of word and hand and 
heart by which that readiness can be 
enlisted and redeemed. 

Thus, make this a real New 
Year for me. 

Amen! 
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Things Not Yet 
Fully Seen 


THE railroads and the soap busines 
have quite different records as to n 
developments in their own fields. Mam 
of the roads were not alert to th 
growth of new kinds of transportatio 
and the huge bus business of today 
instead of being developed by th 
roads, has become their costly con 
petitor. A trip through a family mar 
and a look at the variety of package 
of soap substitutes now so popula 
shows that nearly all bear the nan 
of an old-line soap company. Thei 
chemists were thinking ahead. 

A certain man has been revising hi 
list of magazines, cutting out those th 
merely repeat what he gets elsewhe 
or already kitows, keeping those needet 
if he is to be abreast of his varie 
world, and adding those. that exprei 
new thinking and something tied 
the future, those that give a voice 
people who are thinking ahead. 

The number in this last group, h 
says, is not as impressive as he thoug 
it would be. But there are some. 
many fields it is refreshing to 
evidence here and there to show wher 
men and women are running ahea 
breaking old forms, good as they ha 
been, so that new ones can be createe 
It is upon such minds and the pag 
they create that the future, always u 
known in full but ever revealing itse 
in part, has shown itself and by suc 
that it is being shaped. 

Without boasting, it is fair to 
that Christian education has a vey) 
creditable record according to this t 
The magazine most off the beaten p 
is the youth magazine of a Protes' 
body. The four broad fronts on whi 
the production of a curriculum 
Christian education is breaking n@ 
ground are all within the framewo 
of the educational work of t 
churches. The Study of Christian 
ucation, recently completed rou 
International Council of Religious Ee 
cation, is shot through with at least 
many pieces of ground-breaking 
new territory as any educational py 
gram has known in our day. 

In addition to these group enti) 
prises there is the large number 
individuals who work through them. 
outside them with this impulse to cal 
and to create the larger something 
has always been forming in the pres 
To see it in advance, to sense the s/ 
rings that prove its coming, is to hy} 
the faith that is the assurance of thi) 
hoped for, the conviction of things | 
yet fully seen. Thus, the men of tow! 
along with those of old receive “diw 
approval.” 


Filmstrips for 
Church Use 


COURTSHIP—MARRIAGE 
FAMILY LIFE 
STEWARDSHIP—PEACE 
ILLUSTRATED HYMNS 
ETC. 


3 subjects now available—black 
and white ond color 


Write for free illustrated 


catalog 


order from your 
yisual aids dealer 


Church Servon Productions 


P. O. Box 1821 — St. Louis, Mo. 


BACK HOME AGAIN! 
-thanks to MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION 


‘“‘We missed you and worried about you all through 'the time 
of your illness! How glad we are that my MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION policy has family hospitalization. 
We thank God that money is available when needed for 
hospital expense.” 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, NY: 


$3>° ‘. $@°° 
single 


If you are a full time religious worker, you, 
too, may have hospitalization for your family 
in the MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION. 


New York’s 


; : In addition we issue low-cost insurance policies to provide life 
Friendliest Hotel 


income and protection to the family. Also Health and Accident 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 


Insurance at a saving up to 40% — with or without family hos- 
pitalization. Issuing low-cost insurance for nearly 50 years. Write 
for complete details. 


the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. 
Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding hotel 
value. Write for booklet I. 

Single room with bath from $3.50 


Double ” a a) e $5.50 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
100R West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell me how | can [] Protect my family 


Build a Retirement Fund [] Pay for sickness, accident and hospitalization. 


l 
l 
| 
Name 
Prince George enna dete AS nA Cae NS Aah haa ER, | 

| 
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1 East 28th Se. City iat tetataLsieceienanatitakar aster chest etsiicy x mLaletsials ays craters avtinielisia s) eles alse .eael eiehaial.s eaiareh siacns 
Hotel pe Rest 260° 5¢ Date of birth 
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MUSIC IN THE RELIGIOUS 
GROWTH OF CHILDREN 
by ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 
How good music rightly used 
can develop desired attitudes 
and spiritual growth in to- 


day’s boys and girls. $1.25 


CHILDREN IN A 
CHRISTIAN’ HOME 
by ETHLYNE B. 
and EDWARD D. STAPLES 

A simply written book deal- 
ing with the day-by-day prob- 
lems of parents who recognize 
the importance of Christian 
living in the home. 50¢ 


HOW TO BUILD UP YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 
by WELDON CROSSLAND 


Compact, concise, usable, this presents clearly those prin- 
ciples and methods which have been most effective in building 
up ‘hundreds of strong city, town, and country churches. 
Written for ministers, superintendents, and leaders, it begins 
with the aims of a church school and covers organization, 
teachers, curriculum, services, attendance, winning new mem- 
bers, and planning a year’s program. 

“The study of this book will bring wisdom and inspiration 
to leaders, and the use of even a few of the suggestions will 
insure a larger and a better church school.”—Bible Teacher 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 
by LEWIS JOSEPH SHERRILL 

An inspirational guide to help 
teachers toward a better under- 
standing of children and more 
effective teaching of the Christian 
religion. $1.50 


THE USE OF THE 


GUIDING CHILDREN 
IN WORSHIP 
by VESTA TOWNER 
A book of practical guidance 
in helping children to worship 
both in the home and in 
church school. 75¢ 


GUIDING INTERMEDIATES 


IN WORSHIP 
by ESTELLE BLANTON BARBER 


“The planning of services 
for youth discussed and illus- 
trated in detail. A rich variety 
of techniques . . . fully out- 
lined.”—Pulpit Book Club 

$1.75 


GREAT ART AND CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 
by JEAN LOUISE SMITH 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
AND WORSHIP 
by IRWIN G. PAULSEN 
A book of methods for de- 
veloping a curriculum of wor- 
ship related to the total pro- 
gram of the church. T5¢ 


THE CHURCH AND 

ITS YOUNG ADULTS 
by J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN 
“ .. To kindle the imagina- 
tion and to suggest lines of 
procedure for those responsi- 
ble for young adult work in 
the local church.”—Presbyte- 


rian Outlook $1 


At All Bookstores . 


A book of methods — based on a 
sound understanding of both great 
art and children of junior and inter- 
mediate age—showing how great 
art can be used effectively in the 
church school. 24 complete programs 
built 
pieces. 


around master- 


$2.50 


specific art 


THE FAITH OF OUR CHILDREN 


by MARY ALICE JONES 


“Here is invaluable guidance in 
the field of The Child’s Approach to 
Religion, full of challenge and of 
practical helpfulness to every Chris- 
tian parent or teacher or counselor 
of boys and girls.”—Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


$1.50 


UNDERSTANDING YOUTH 
by ROY A, BURKHART 
Practical, comprehensive, 
and concrete suggestions for 
the co-operation of the home, 
the community, and the church 
in character building. $1.75 


YOUTH WORK 
IN THE CHURCH 


by NEVIN C. HARNER 


“A comprehensive and thor- 
oughly practical study of the 
religious and social needs of 
youth.”—Christian Century. 

$1.75 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 

Dr. Harkness explains 
clearly and forthrightly just 
what being a Christian means 
—the great body of conyic- 
tions common to all Chris- 
tians, and simple Christian 
faith in personal and 
world-wide implications. 


its 


“ .. honest, direct, and sim- 
ple. 
Christian faith are put on an 
easily accessible shelf.” — 


The Pastor $1.75 


The elements of the 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
by JOHN O. GROSS 

“Dr. Gross clearly and in- 
terestingly makes the point 
that the value of education 
in the last analysis depends 
on its spiritual quality. His 
work is comprehensive, in- 
teresting, and rewarding to 
those concerned with either 
sound education or complete 
Educa- 
$2.25 


living.” — Christian 
tion Magazine 


BIBLE WITH CHILDREN 
by ETHEL L. SMITHER 


A stimulating book of guidance 
on how to make the Bible effec- 
tive in the lives of children — 
from nursery to sixth - grade — 
based on the writer’s own prac- 
tical teaching experience. $1 


CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
by WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
A clear and comprehensive 
interpretation of what mod- 
ern Christian education is 
seeking to accomplish. $1 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 
by FRANCES COLE McLESTER 
A realistic discussion of 
the various difficulties en- 
countered by workers in a 
church school, with sound 
- suggestions for the improve- 
ment of their work. 50¢ 


ACHIEVING 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


by FRANCES COLE McLESTER 

A study of methods by 
which parents and church 
school workers may help 
children, young people, and 
adults achieve Christian. 
75¢ 


character, 


. ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
BES 


